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MINNESOTA PIONEER LIFE AS REVEALED 
IN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 


In the busy search of historians for source materials illu- 
minating past conditions, the newspaper advertisement is not 
infrequently neglected. It is well to be reminded by Professor 
Lucy M. Salmon, the author of a scholarly study of newspapers 
as historical sources, that the advertisement “ serves the his- 
torian in every part of his effort to reconstruct the past,” and 
that it is “an invaluable record in the reconstruction of the 
normal life of the past, — invaluable, because in large part 
unconsciously made and recording not only material conditions 
but even more clearly the intellectual and moral conditions 
from which they have sprung.” * 

In the present paper the writer purposes to describe some 
aspects of life in Minnesota, particularly in St. Paul and St. 
Anthony, in the period from 1849 to 1851, when these towns 
— the nucleus of the later metropolitan center of the North- 
west — were in their infancy, basing the description upon con- 
temporary newspaper advertisements. The writer is well 
aware of the fact that a full-length description of social and 
economic conditions in early Minnesota must be based upon a 
variety of sources — manuscripts, letters, books, newspapers, 
pamphlets, and the like. The advertisement is properly a 
supplementary source of information, but since one of the 
principal purposes of this paper is to illustrate the interest 
and value of advertisements as historical material, no apology 
need be made for utilizing only this one type of source. 

In many of the homely aspects of living, the situation in 
Minnesota — and in America — about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century naturally presents interesting contrasts with that 
of the present. Not kerosene, gas, or electricity, but sperm 


1The Newspaper and the Historian, 375 (New York, 1923). 
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oil, and “ Sperm, Tallow and Star Candles, by the box or 
pound,” met the lighting needs of the St. Paul housewife.? In 
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FASHIONABLE HATS, 
D NOBLE has just received 
e hia usual large and wiell selec- 
ted ussortinent of Hats, which are all 
of the very best articles and most 


fashionable styles, which he will dispose of e- 
ther at wholesule or retail at reasonuble prises 
FOR CASH. 

Country merchants are particularly invited to 
call and examine his stock of hats befure pur- 
chasing at other places. ; 

My Spring Style of French, Satin and Bea- 
ver Hats cannot be excelled, either for beauty or 
durability. 

Leghorn, Panama, and Straw, and every 
style of Fancy Hat can now be found at the 
Sicn or tHe Turee Harts. 

J. D. NOBLE. 


1fc’sex. Fr. satin hats. 10 doz. soft brush hats 


** pearl wool ** 


5** bik brush N.S. ** 
‘ * brown ** * 


10 ** common 


20 ** « silk 7 ** whites* * 
10 ** No. 2* 1 * beaver o 
10** Angola - | oe a8 
6“‘exbik beaver ‘* 1 “* scol e 
s°*mes * * 30 * bik.cas’e “* 
10** bik nutria <“ 0 * “we © 
17 
6 
765 ** old style ** §=96 ** miners’** * 
10 coney Ty 10 Lt) bo se” ee ee 
13** boys’ fancy ** 30 ** blueoldst’le** 
3**mens’ Hung’n ‘* 10 ** mene’ straw “* 


50% mens’ Leghorn “* 3 * boys’ *“* * 
6** * Panama * 8 ** * Leghorn * 
100** mens’ palm leaf** 20 ** ** p’m leaf ** 
Cloth Caps, Umbrellas, Walking Canes, Buck 
Gloves, Mittens, &c., always on hand. 
i> Cash psid for Furs, Deer Skins and Bees 
2-4-ly (May 10, 1850, 











A GALENA MERCHANT INVITED MIN- 
NESOTANS TO BUY THEIR HATS DOWN 
RIVER. 

[From the Minnesota Pioneer, August 
22, 1850.] 


the matter of house 
furnishings she was 
doubtless interested in 
“Marble Mantle Pieces 
of every variety 

Furniture Tops, and 
Marble work of every 
description.” * At the 
hardware store, among 
other things, she could 
buy bed cords, mahog- 
any knobs, sleigh bells, 
gridirons, and cooking 
stoves. She had a 
fondness for shawls 
and the advertisements 
reminded her of ample 
stocks of “ shawls — 
Cashmere, Marino, 
blanket and delane 
Shawls”;* and no 
doubt she was intrigued 
when she read the an- 
nouncement of Free- 
man, Larpenteur and 
Company: “ Muffs! 
Muffs! Received by 
the steamer Franklin, a 


complete assortment of ladies muffs, of the finest quality, and 


for sale low.” * 


The clothing needs of her household could 


2 Minnesota Pioneer (St. Paul), April 28, 1840. 


3 Pioneer, May 30, 1850. 


* Pioneer, April 28, 18409. 
5 Minnesota Chronicle and Register (St. Paul), November 3, 1840. 
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be met at Henry Jackson’s store, which offered for 
sale satinets, Kentucky jeans, “bang up cord,” cottonade 
stripe, laces of all kinds, corset jeans, blue drills, lawns, mus- 
lins, Swiss jaconet, cambric muslin, ginghams, delaines, bom- 
bazines, alpacas, “ Gent’s Cravats,” silk gloves, and numerous 
other articles.° At Fuller and Brother, “ one door west of the 
Rice House, Upper Landing,” a cordial —if somewhat ag- 
gressively genial — invitation was extended to the public: 


Examine, if you please, Ladies and Gentlemen, the prime staple, 
and firm texture of these woolen goods! Here is a “jam up” 
article of Sheep’s Gray, for pantaloons ; — or, if you want some- 
thing finer, look at this Kerseymere. Here are Satinetts, which 
are warranted to wear like buckskin, and which we could sell for 
all wool, if we were not too honest. Here are Vestings hard to 
beat, especially, when on the back of a fighting man. Examine 
that bolt of Fustian, so firm that it seems like anything but “ all 
fustian.” * 


‘ , 


That institution known as the “ general store” was ready 
to sell miscellaneous articles such as nails, shovels, window 
glass, playing cards, groceries, candy, nuts, mackerel, liquors, 
and tobacco.* When a bakery was established in St. Paul it 
hastened to explain that its products were not of the crude 
western variety: ‘Cakes, butter crackers, Boston crackers, 
hard bread and loaf bread, in the latest New York style, and 
all kinds of candies by wholesale or retail.” ° 

Farmers could get the best kind of implements at a St. Paul 
store: ‘“ Grain Cradles. — Patent Grapevine Cradles; also, 
Scythes, Snaths, Forks, Shovels, Spades, Hoes, etc.’’ *° 

If one may judge by advertisements, our grandparents were 
addicted to the excessive use of patent medicines. Dewey and 
Cavilier of St. Paul had an enormous supply : 


6 Pioneer, April 28, 1849. 

7 Pioneer, April 28, 1849. 

8 Pioneer, April 28, 1849. 

® Pioneer, May 30, 1850. 

10 Pioneer, September 12, 1890. 
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FAMILY MEDICINES. 

Anti-bilious, cathartic, vegetable, and ague pills Coxe’s hive 
syrup, Stoughton’s bitters, Burgundy pitch, Liniment — volatile, 
nerve and bone, poor man’s and anodyne; Am., Thompson’s eye 
water opodeldoc, paragoric, castor oil without taste or smell, rheu- 
matic drops, together with every article in the Drug line for sale 
cheap for cash.” 

The same firm expatiates on the marvelous qualities of Dalley 
and Connell’s Magical Pain Extractor, Dr. McNair’s Acoustic 
Oil for the cure of deafness, Langley’s Great Western Indian 
Panacea (for dyspepsia and liver complaint), and addresses a 
special message to ladies — in an age when bobbed hair was 
anything but “ elegant.” ** 


To the Ladies. 
The Genuine Balm of Columbia for Restoring Hair. 
“Long Hair is a glory to woman,” says Paul, 
And all feel the truth of the pious quotation; 
Preserve it then, ladies — your glory may fall, 
Unless you protect it with this preparation. 


Column after column of advertisements is devoted to medi- 
cines, though doctors were scarce in the frontier town. On 
May 12, 1849, Dr. N. Barbour announced a new drug store 
and also declared that he would prescribe medicine “ accord- 
ing to the Eclectic practice, as taught in the Cincinnati Re- 
formed College of Medicine.”’** He later made it clear to 
the public that in his practice he did “ not use any calomel nor 
the steam system.”’ Dentists in St. Paul and St. Anthony had 
need, apparently, of a side line. The Minnesota Pioneer of 
May 30, 1850, announced that “ Doctor Jarvis, Dentist & 
Daguerrean ” was coming to St. Paul, not as an itinerant prac- 
titioner, but to “ make Minnesota his home for life.” The 


11 Pioneer, April 28, 1849. 

12 Pioneer, November 15, 1849. 

18 Pioneer, May 12, 1849. Two of the pioneer doctors of St. Paul, 
whose cards early appeared in the Pioneer, were Dr. John J. Dewey and 
Dr. T. R. Potts. 
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nature of his practice was explained in the advertisement: 
“ His stock of materials, both in the Dental and Daguerrean 
line is most extensive and complete. Pictures taken in superior 
style, in clear and cloudy weather.” The doctor appears to 
have found the “ daguerrean line” more profitable than the 
dental, for in 1851 his announcement was made simply as a 
“ Daguerrean”: “ An Appropriate New-Year Present, Is a 
good daguerreotype 
likeness handsomely 


colored in fine case Ge aes 





for $2. Two heads Henry Fowler, 
upon one plate, | WATCH AND CLOCK-MAKER, 
$2.50. Splendid gold DENTIST AND JEWELLER, 
OULD inform the inhabitants of St An- 
and pearl embossed, thony that he has commenced im the above, 
and guarrantecs that all work done by lam will 


satin, velvet and be finished in the best style, and at reasonable 


S it- TICK, 
ee ee — , Colt’s, Allen’s, and other guns and pistols 
able for family cleaned and repaired, Locks of all kinds do— 
” 16 Parasols and Umbrellas repaired. Engraving 
groups. Henry neatly executed. 


Fowler in St. An- : Shop w the front room of the Post 
Office, opposite the Falls. 16 








thony combined dent- 
istry with his work 4 Sp ANTHONY DENTIST WAS A JacK- 





as a jeweler and OF-ALL-TRADES. 

as a repairer of [From the St. Anthony Express, 
guns, locks and um- October 4, 1851.] 
brellas.*° 


Spirituous liquors flowed freely in the frontier towns, and 
their merits are given considerable space in the advertisements. 
Liberal amounts were available to customers. Thus “ F L and 
Co.” of St. Paul advertised “‘ Whiskey — 50 bbls old rectified 
Whiskey, for sale cheap for cash,” ** and wines, brandies, and 
gin were also in stock. John Orth of St. Anthony made the 
proud announcement: “I am now prepared to supply the citi- 


14 Pioneer, March 13, 1851. 
15 St. Anthony Express, October 4, 1851. 
16 Pioneer, April 28, 1849. 
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zens of the Territory with Ale and Beer, which will be found 
equal — yes superior —to what is brought from below. I 
am now demonstrating that malt liquors of the very best 
quality can be manufactured in Minnesota.”** A St. Paul 
dealer made a crafty appeal when he promised “ something 
to smoke, a good fire to sit by, and whatever is usually called 








SONS OF TEMPERANCE. 





ST. PAUL DIVISION NO. 1. 
instituted May sth, 1849. 


Meets every Tuesday evening at TExreRaNce 
Hatt, at 7 o’clock. 





OFFICERS FOR THE PRESENT QUARTER’ 


B. L. SELLORS, W. P. 
A. R. FRENCH, W.A. 
T. DUDLEY,R S&S. 
W.H. NOBLES, A. R.S. 
A. H. CAVENDER, F. S. 
J. A. WAKEFIELD, T. 
J. LUMLY, C. 

W. A.CHAPMAN,A.C. 
B. F. HOYT,1.S. 

S. FISHER, 0.8. 











THE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT HAD AN 
EARLY START IN MINNESOTA. 


[From the Minnesota Chronicle and 
Register, November 10, 1849.] 


for at a well provided 
bar,” and he exhibited 
a seasoned knowl- 
edge of human na- 
ture when he added, 
“ People in traveling 
between the landings, 
who get fatigued, will 
find here a comfort- 
able place to rest 
on their way.” A 
somewhat mysterious 
advertisement an- 
nounces a “ Liquorary 
Association,” — with 
nightly meetings for 
the discussion of such 
important topics as 
“ Oysters, Sardines, 
Pigs feet &c.”™* 

All was not bliss 
for the liquor dealer, 
however, for another 
and somewhat grim- 
mer type of associa- 
tion was active. The 


New England element was strong in early Minnesota and the 


17 Express, May 31, 1851. 


18 Pioneer, February 20, 1850; March 13, 1851. 
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movement for temperance reform was early begun. On May 
31, 1851, the St. Anthony Express carried this advertisement : 
“Sons of Temperance. Cataract Division No. 2, St. Anthony 
Falls; instituted May 18th 1850; meets every Wednesday 
evening at 8 o'clock 
An ad- 


SPRING & SU RBSES ABRANSSEANT 


Mt 1850). lee 


Regular Scmi-Weekly Line from Ga- 
lena to Saint Peter's, 
Su.DR. FRANKLIN, =; Str. NOMINEE, 
Care M W. Lopwicx. Cart. Onrix Surrn. 
’ = Nominee will leave Galena every Mon- 
day, at 12 o'clock, M., stopping at all inter- 





precisely.” 
vertisement of “St. 
Paul Division No. 
1” discloses that the 
Sons of Temperance 
were organized in St. 
The Dr. 


Paul as early as May 
8, 1849, and that they 
held their meetings 
at seven o'clock every 


me:.iate points, and return on FriJay. 
brauklin will leave regularly on Thursdays, at 
2 o'clock P. M., will remain atSt. Paul on Sun- 
day, and return to Galena on ‘Tuesday. 

Both the ubove boats are new, fust, light 
draught, and possess superior accommodations 


for passengers. 

They wiil remain at St. Paul or St. Peter's suf- 
ficiently long to afford passengers an opportunity 
to visit the Falls of St. Anthony. Goods for- 
warded to the Agents at Galena to ge above will 
be stored free of expense. Every attention will 
be paid to the comfort of passengers, and careful 
management of freight. 


Tuesday evening at 

Temperance Hall.” 
The transportation 

problem of the remote 











frontier settlements, AGENTS. 
B. H. Campbell & Co., Galena. 
untouched as yet by Peter Waples, Dubuque. 
7] d i : B. W. Brisbois, Prairie du Chien. 
rauroa ines, Was H. M. Rice, St. Paul. 
=: Burris & Hartzell, Point Douglass. 

not a simple one. Churchill & Nelson, Sullwente. 
bu he Mississippi April 6, 1850. 

= : : PI 52—6m—$10. 
River furnished a -——-- 


RIVER BOATS CONNECTED MINNESOTA 


main highway and 
, WITH THE OUTSIDE WORLD. 


the river boats tied 
Minnesota to the 
outer world. Inciden- 
tally it may be noted that St. Louis, Galena, and Dubuque 
business firms advertised liberally in the Minnesota newspa- 
pers. A.C. Monfort, captain of a well-known boat, advertised 
in the Pioneer of November 1, 1849: “ Dr. Franklin No. Two 
Will leave St. Paul on Thursday Nov. 8, for St. Louis, Louis- 


[From the Minnesota Chronicle and 
Register, August 12, 1850.] 


19 Chronicle and Register, November 3, 1849. 
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ville, Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. To go through direct.” 
Orrin Smith, master of the “ Nominee,”’ announced weekly 
service between Galena and St. Paul and advertised the cabin 
fare as six dollars for the journey upstream and five dollars 
for the trip down. It was apparently harder to get into than 
to get out of Minnesota. In 1850 a “ Regular Semi-Weekly 
Line from Galena to Saint Peter’s ’’ was announced by Cap- 
tains M. W. Lodwick and Orrin Smith, who listed agents at 
Galena, Dubuque, Prairie du Chien, St. Paul, Point Douglass, 
and Stillwater. They announced that their boats would “ re- 
main at St. Paul or St. Peter’s sufficiently long to afford pas- 
sengers an opportunity to visit the Falls of St. Anthony.” 
These boats made connections with the “ Galena and Chicago 
Union Rail Road,” which also used the Minnesota newspapers 
to advertise its summer arrangements for 1850, with train 
service between Chicago and Elgin, and connected stages 
between Elgin and Galena.” 

Transportation in another direction is described in an ad- 
vertisement of the “ Steamer Governor Ramsey, John Rollins, 
Master,” which plied between St. Anthony and Sauk Rapids, 
leaving St. Anthony every Monday and Thursday at 1:00 
p.M.** Charles R. Reed advertised an express line for pas- 
sengers and freight between St. Paul and Prairie du Chien, 
with freight charges of two dollars per hundred pounds.” 
Burbank and Person’s “ Minnesota Express” made connec- 
tions at Galena with the American Express Company and 
assured the public of “speedy and safe” transportation of 
valuables, with a messenger leaving St. Paul every Wednes- 
day.** A four-horse stagecoach line connected St. Paul and 
Stillwater.* Pattison and Benson advertised a “ Daily Line 


20 Express, May 31, 1851; Chronicle and Register, August 12, 1850. 
21 Pioneer, September 12, 1850; Express, May 31, 1851. 

22 Pioneer, March 13, 1851. 

23 Express, November 22, 1851. 

24 Pioneer, May 5, 1840. 
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of splendid Hacks between St. Paul and St. Anthony, during 
the season of navigation, leaving each place every morning 
and evening regularly; making twice a day each way.” * A 
somewhat humbler mode of transportation is indicated by such 
an advertisement as the following: “A pair of large, well- 
trained Oxen, in prime condition to work, for sale cheap for 
cash.” 7° 

The isolation of the Minnesota towns after the cold weather 
had closed the Mississippi for steamboat navigation led to at 
least one curious 





project that to mod- Se 
ern ears suggests a ‘ 

practical joke. It was ied 
apparently not so GOV. RAMSEY, 


. John Rollins, Master, 
intended, however. 7s. tight draught Steamer GOV RAM- 
SEY, will hereafter regularly betwoen 
It seems to have been Saint Anthony and Seat Rapti, leaving St. 
; i Anthony every Monday and Thursday, at ! o’- 
a sober illustration clock, P. M., and Sauk Rapids yf olnesJuy 
of Yankee ingenuity gre = hy 8 o'clock, A. } 
. i t on board. 
coupled with a some- Tune 24, 1660. or passuge upply ™ 


what too trusting 
faith in the coldness (Caprarn ROLLINS RAN A STEAMER ABOVE 
of the Minnesota THE Fats or St. ANTHONY. 


The Pioneer [From the Minnesota Chronicle and 
Register, August 12, 1850.] 











winter. 
of November 15, 

1849, carried an advertisement announcing that the “ Ice- 
lander,” Captain Orrin Smith, and the “ Glidiator,” Captain 
Harris, were ready for business. They were “ Locomotive Ice 
Trains prepared expressly for travel on the ice of the Missis- 
sippi ” between Galena and St. Anthony, “ with ten cars in each 
train besides the engine and tender cars, with ample arrange- 
ments for meals and for sleeping.” The trains “ will commence 
running as soon as the ice is sufficiently strong.” “ The prices 
of freight and passage for the present, will be the same usually 


25 Express, May 31, 1851. 
26 Pioneer, April 28, 1849. 
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paid on steamboats in the month of September. The trains 
will stop at all the usual steamboat landings. As this novel 
enterprise is attended with great expense, it is to be hoped that 
the public will extend it their liberal patronage.’’ One addi- 
tional advantage is presented: “ By this arrangement, tri- 
weekly mails will be furnished between Galena and the Falls.” 
No further announcements of the project appeared, however, 
and one suspects that the ice of the river did not become “ suf- 
ficiently strong.” At any rate the project does not appear to 
have materialized.” 

A less chimerical arrangement was that of M. P. Ormsby 
for the “ United States Mail Stage Line to Minnesota,” an- 
nounced in the Minnesota Democrat for December 31, 1850. 
It provided for the conveyance of passengers between Prairie 
du Chien and Stillwater, by way of Black River Falls and 
Chippewa, in sleighs and carriages. The stages “ will leave 
Prairie du Chien every Wednesday and Stillwater every Thurs- 
day, and go through in six days.’”’ Ormsby’s announcement 
was modest: “His sleighs and carriages are covered and 
fitted up in a manner to render the passengers as comfortable 
as possible, and no pains will be spared to make the passage 
as pleasant as can be in a country and on a road so new as this 
is, and he is also happy in stating that the fare and accommo- 
dations on the road are as good as can be found on any road 
as new as this.’”’ Connections were made at Prairie du Chien 
with Galena, Madison, and Dubuque stages, and at Stillwater 
with St. Paul. 

In the early transportation situation ferries were of consid- 
erable importance. In the summer of 1849 a St. Paul news- 
paper contained in one issue advertisements of eight ferries: 
the Sauk Rapids Ferry “on the road leading to Red River,” 


27 The Pioneer for December 109, 1849, carries a note stating that the 
openness of the winter has delayed the project for an ice locomotive 
train, but “that the thing is now fairly in motion.” It is promised that 
“steam will be up” before Christmas. 
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kept by A. Grignon; the ferry at the Falls of St. Anthony, kept 
by Joseph Landrie ; the Rum River Ferry, owned by A. Robert ; 


the Fort Snelling 
Ferry, kept by S. J. 
Findley; the ferry 
near the mouth of the 
-St. Peter’s (Minne- 
sota ) River, conducted 
by Francois Gammel ; 
the ferry at the mouth 
of the Swan River, 
kept by the well- 
known William A. 
Aitkin; the Crow 
Wing Ferry, at the 
mouth of the Crow 
Wing River, with A. 
Morrison as _ ferry- 
man, who invited the 
trade of “ Persons 
travelling to and 
from Lord Selkirk’s 
settlement’; and fi- 
nally the Stillwater 
Ferry crossing St. 
Croix Lake at Still- 
water, kept by John 
Collyer. Other ad- 
vertisements disclose 
the fact that several 
of the ferrymen, — 


Aitkin and Robert, 











BURBANK & PERSON’S 


MINNESOTA EXPRESS, 


by es at Galena, with the American 
Express Company, for the speedy and safo 
transportation of muney and valuable packages, 
collection of notes, bills, -&c., purchase of mer- 
chandise, by sample or otherwise, é&c., to and from 
all the principal cities in the United States and 
Canadas 

A Messenger will leave St. Paul every Wednea- 
day, and Galena every Friday. 

RS Alt orders left with Messrs. J. H. 
Stevens & Co., will be promptly attended 
to. 

OFFICES AND AGENCIES; 

Messrs. Rice, Haney & Co., St. Pand. 

* J.H. Stevens & Co., St Anthony. 
. Cuvrcuitt & Netson, Stillwater. 

B W. Barssots, Esgr., Prairie du Chicn. 

F Stren, Esg., Fort Snelling. 

Peren Warrces, Esq., Dubuque. 

G. R. West, Esg., a 

J. Brooxes, Ese., Galena. 

July 19, 1851. 


NOTICE. 


\ ILLOUGHBY & POWERS would an- 
nounce to the citizens of St, Paul and St. 
Anthony, and the public gencrally that they have 
placed a 
New and Splendid Stage Coach! 
ov the road between the two towns, to run daily 
in their Line, and in a few days will have its mate 
on the same track, for the of conveying 
passengers to the Falls, and Fort Snelling if de- 
sired. 

They bave aiso a large number of Horses and 
Carriages which they will let as cheap as can be 
afforded, to pleasure and private partics. 

St. Paul, Min. Ter, Lower Town. 











EARLY MINNESOTANS TRAVELED BY LAND 


AS WELL AS BY WATER. 
[From the St. Anthony Express, 
August 23, 1851.] 


for example, — were also tavern-keepers.** In the Pioneer for 
November 1, 1849, is a formal notice that James M. Goodhue 


28 Minnesota Register (St. Paul), July 21, 1849. 
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and Isaac N. Goodhue will apply to the board of county com- 
missioners for a license to conduct a ferry at the lower landing 
in St. Paul. That the Goodhues encountered some opposition 
is shown by the following advertisement printed in the spring 
of 1850: “New Ferry. The subscriber would respectfully 
announce, that having procured from His Majesty Little Crow 
a license to keep a ferry, she is now prepared to carry passen- 
gers at the rates fixed by law, and for as much more as the 
public choose to give her. ‘Old Betsey.’ ‘The connecting 
link between the Indians and the whites.” N. B. — This Ferry 
is in opposition to Goodhue.” *° 

“ Proposals for carrying the mail in Minnesota Territory,” 
called for in 1850 in a long advertisement signed by J. Colla- 
mer, the postmaster general, reveal the extent of the early mail 
service. Provision was to be made for three routes. One was 
“From St. Paul at 6 a. m., once a week, Monday; By Lake 
St. Croix, Nelson’s Landing, La Cross, Wis., and Lansing; 
To Prairie du Chien by 6 p. m. next Sunday, 270 miles; And 
back between 6 a m Monday and 6 p m next Sunday. Pro- 
posals for more frequent supply will be considered.” The 
second route was “ From St. Paul at 6 a m, once a week, Mon- 
day; To Fort Snelling by 8 a m, 6 miles; And back between 
10amandi12m. Proposals for a more frequent supply, stat- 
ing the number of trips, times of departure and arrival, will 
be considered.” The third was “ From St. Paul at 6 a m, once. 
a week, Monday; By Stillwater and Marine Mills; To Falls 
St. Croix by 12 m next day, 49 miles; And back between 2 
p m, Tuesday and 6 p m next day; With one additional weekly 
trip from St. Paul to Stillwater.” It is interesting to know 
that under a federal act of 1845 routes were “ let to the lowest 
bidder tendering sufficient guarantees for faithful performance, 
without other reference to the mode of transportation than 
may be necessary to provide for the due celerity, certainty, 
and security of such transportation.” If a bid did not name 


29 Chronicle and Register, April 13, 1850. 
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the type of transportation proposed, the post office department 
assumed that it meant “ horseback conveyance.” *° 

The advertisements reveal certain opportunities for enter- 
tainment and recreation, though naturally the social life of 
the new towns — a social life notable alike for its vigor and its 
urbanity — is not reflected in the advertising columns save in 
exceptional cases. The Chronicle for July 5, 1849, carries a 
notice that “The Independent Order of Odd Fellows are 
about establishing a Lodge at St. Paul,” and in the same paper 
for July 12, 1849, is an announcement of the Masonic Order. 
“A Splendid Bowling Saloon,” was announced by Charles 
Cave of St. Paul in 1849 and a similar establishment conduct- 
ed by Alexis Cloutier was advertised in St. Anthony two years 
later." It is a far cry from bowling saloons to church fairs. 
The “ Ladies of the St. Paul M. E. Church ” announced a fair 
to be held on July 3, 1850: “ The public is respectfully invited 
to attend the fair by candle-light. Articles useful, as well as 
ornamental, will be offered for sale.” ** Balls and “ cotillion 
parties” were apparently popular, with announcements like 
the following: “The Ball Goes On! At Lott Moffatt’s on 
the evening of February 27th, there will be a ball; at which all 
gentlemen with their ladies, in Minnesota, are invited to be 
present.” ** The “ Minnesota Hunting Club” represents an 
organized attempt to cultivate a peculiarly appropriate form 
of frontier recreation. Its objects were “ rational amusement, 
the sports of the chase, and the cultivation of a taste for the 
history of the wild beasts, fowl, birds and fish of the West.” 
That its objects might legitimately have included the hunting 
of a somewhat unusual species of wild animal apparently was 
the opinion of the individual who inserted this advertisement 
in the Pioneer; “ Notice to the Hunters’ Club. There is a 


30 Chronicle and Register, February 9, 1850. 

31 Pioneer, November 15, 1849; Express, May 31, 1851. 
82 Pioneer, June 13, 1850. 

38 Pioneer, February 20, 1851. 
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lank old land pirate scouring about the wild lands near Saint 
Paul and Saint Anthony, robbing all the vacant tracts he can 
find, of rail timber. He is a regular ‘ wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
—" = 

Occasionally professional entertainers came to town. The 
“ American Fire King,” for example, was publicly announced 
for an exhibition on July 6, 1849, involving the eating of live 
fire coals, molten lead, and other fiery substances, and the 
drinking of “ Boiling Brandy.” * It is astonishing to learn 
that a circus found its way to remote St. Paul as early as 1850. 
A flaring advertisement in the Pioneer for July 18 of that year 
announced the coming of a circus for “ two days’ exhibitions,” 
with a “ splendid company of equestrians, gymnasts, acrobats, 
pantomimists, comedians, olympiads, and Herculeans.” 

Some light on the cultural interests of the people of St. Paul 
and St. Anthony is shed by the advertisements. A curious 
affair was a raffle arranged by Sergeant E. K. Thomas in 
1850. He informed the public that he had “ a copy of that cele- 
brated painting of the Last Supper ” by Da Vinci “ which he 
was willing to dispose of in a Raffle, thirty-five chances, at one 
dollar each number.” ** On another occasion the enterprising 
sergeant offered for sale paintings of the Sioux warrior 
“ Wah-ah-cor-dah ” and of the Indian maiden “ We-no-na.” * 
The earliest book advertisements were from the Galena book 
store of J. Brookes. On May 12, 1849, Brookes announced 
Parkman’s California and Oregon Trail, Fredrika Bremer’s 
The Midnight Sun, Bulwer-Lytton’s The Caxtons — A Family 
Picture, Jerrold’s A Man Made of Money, the London Punch 
and Illustrated News, and a number of historical works includ- 
ing books by Macaulay, Prescott, Hallam, Bancroft, Russell, 


34 Pioneer, December 12, 1849; Chronicle and Register, December 29, 
1849. 
85Minnesota Chronicle (St. Paul), July 5, 1849. 
36 Pioneer, June 27, 1850. 
87 Pioneer, May 30, 1850. 
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and Allison.** On April 25, 1850, he announced Whittier’s 
Old Portraits and Modern Sketches and Longfellow’s Seaside 
and Fireside.*® An early St. Paul book store was that kept by 
William G. Le Duc and known as the “ Minnesota Book- 
Store.” Le Duc did not limit himself to books. He was pre- 
pared to sell “ Jenny Lind’s best Songs and 100 pieces choice 
sheet music, Boston Melodeons, Kingsley’s series of Music 
Books, Ethiopian Glee Books, 100 cheap Novels, Lady Wil- 
loughby’s Diary, Irving’s complete works,” and other items.“ 
A sentimentally suggestive advertisement of magazines was 
run in 1850 by Charles D. Elfelt of St. Paul, “ St. Valentine; 
St. Valentine! Now is the time to subscribe to the Maga- 
zines ; Graham, Godey or Sartain. A copy of either is certainly 
the neatest Valentine a gentleman can send a lady.” * In 1851 
Le Duc advertised Dakota by Mrs. Eastman, a History of the 
Ojibway Nation by Copway, and American Institutions by 
De Tocqueville. An advertisement of Godey’s Lady's Book 
for 1852 primly reminds readers that in this magazine “ the 
useful and the elegant will always be kept in view.” The sub- 
scription price was ten dollars a year in advance.** Under the 
caption of ““ New Class Book for Young Ladies ” the follow- 
ing characteristic announcement was made: “ The Hemans 
Reader for Female Schools; containing extracts in prose and 
poetry, selected from more than one hundred and thirty dif- 
ferent authors.” ** A prospectus “ For Publishing a Dakota 
Lexicon, Under the patronage of the Historical Society of 
Minnesota ” was announced in 1851.** Early library activities 
in St. Anthony were reflected in an announcement in 1851 that 
the annual meeting of the stockholders of the St. Anthony 

38 Pioneer. 

89 Pioneer. 

40 Pioneer, November 28, 1850, March 13, 1851. 

41 Pioneer, February 20, 1850. 

42 Express, November 22, 1851. 


43 Pioneer, May 30, 1850. 
44 Pioneer, March 13, 1851. 
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Library Association would be held on November 24 in the 
office of Isaac Atwater.*° Some types of religious activity 
are given conspicuous announcement in the advertisements. 
Thus the Express for June 7, 1851, carries a notice of an im- 
portant “ Bible Meeting ” to be held on the following day. An 
address was to be delivered at the school house in St. Anthony 
in the morning and a “ Territorial Bible Society” was to be 
organized at the Methodist Church in St. Paul in the evening. 
The announcement closes with these words: “ All friends of 
the Bible are invited to attend both the above named meet- 
ings.” 

Though the University of Minnesota did not open its doors 
until 1869, the regents of that institution of the future were 
apparently holding meetings as early as 1851. A meeting was 
called for June 3 of that year at the St. Charles Hotel, St. 
Anthony, and the regents, H. H. Sibley, B. B. Meeker, A. Van 
Vorhes, C. K. Smith, F. Steele, I. Atwater, and W. R. Mar- 
shall, signed their own call.“* Probably the meeting was 
concerned with plans for the opening of the preparatory depart- 
ment of the university, for in the fall of 1851, E. W. Merrill, 
the principal, announced that it would be opened on November 
26. He made public the titles of the courses to be offered 
and in later advertisements listed the textbooks to be used.“ 
Some light on the manner in which the institution got its start 
is afforded by an advertisement signed by the treasurer, J. W. 
North, calling for prompt payment of subscriptions for the 
university building.** The university school apparently rep- 
resented a public enterprise. A somewhat different type of 
school is indicated in an advertisement by Monsieur Benjamin 
Lessard, in the Express of November 22, 1851. Lessard, who 
had “ recently arrived from Canada,” proposed to give instruc- 


45 Express, November 22, 1851. 
46 Express, May 31, 1851. 

47 Express, November 15, 1851. 
48 Express, November 22, 1851. 
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tion in French, Latin, and other branches, including “ epistolary 
correspondence to those sufficiently advanced.” He ex- 
plained that he already had some knowledge of the English 
language and he hoped “in two or three months to be able 
to teach English classes also with profit.” A St. Paul “ School 
Notice ” printed regularly as a newspaper advertisement in the 
Pioneer in the summer and fall of 1850 is of interest: “ The 
Provisional Committee of Common Schools, of Saint Paul, 
having sanctioned the employment of Mr. D. A. J. Baker, a 
competent teacher of an English and Classical school, ear- 
nestly recommend his school to the favor and patronage of 
our town. By order of the Committee.” 

The business and professional life of the two towns is re- 
flected in many ways in the advertisements. The cards of the 
lawyers appeared week after week in the professional directory 
of the paper, supplemented from time to time by new names. 
Not a few of the attorneys announced that they specialized in 
preémption claims and military warrants. It is of interest to 
note that some of the St. Paul lawyers had their announce- 
ments printed in both English and French. The business 
establishments of various kinds in the towns employed the 
newspapers to advertise their products and services. In St. 
Paul forwarding and commission merchants were regularly 
and prominently listed. 

The advertisements show that St. Paul and St. Anthony 
were beginning to feel the boom that was to place them in 
advance of other Minnesota settlements. Hotels catered to 
visitors and newly arrived settlers, and their claims to patron- 
age were advanced without undue modesty. “ Rodney Parker, 
Late of Massachusetts,” the proprietor of the American House 
in St. Paul, declared that he could “ satisfy even the most fas- 
tidious.”- His table was supplied “ with the choicest viands 
the country afford [sic], and prepared by an experienced 
cusine [sic].” Visitors who desired to go to the Falls of St. 
Anthony or any other point could be furnished “ with saddle 
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horses, buggies or carriages at any time for that purpose.” 
The St. Charles House offered good accommodations to vis- 
itors at St. Anthony Falls.** 

The Pioneer for May 5, 1849, lists no less than seven 
“ house builders ” in St. Paul. Newspaper advertisements show 
that the sale of town lots was being rapidly promoted. David 
Lambert had “the exclusive agency of that beautiful portion 
of the town of St. Paul, owned by Vetal Guerin, adjacent to 
the Catholic church, 











~ §T. CHARLES HOUSE, 
ST. ANTHONY FALLS, MINNESOTA TER. 
D. EF. MOULTUN, PROPRIFTOR. 


THIS elegant house has lately 
been fitted up by the propnetor, 
and he is now a to accom- 
modate the public in the best pos- 


sible manner. His slce <ping 0 apartments are 
neat and well rentillated ; and his table sumptu- 
— with all tho market — He 

spare no pains or expense to render the stay 
of Gee whe may call upon him agrecable and 
pleasant. 

Families can be accommodated with large 

and convenient reoma, 


St. Anthony Falls, Min., Aug. 30. 


FALLS BOARDING HOUSE. 
Cyrus Cc. Jenks 
In announcing the above .establishment, 
begs to inform the public that his object has 
been, and is the comfort of his customers, 
with strict economy, attention and cleanlinass. 
Located near the Steam Boat Landing, in the 
upper town. The views from the house com- 
mand the Bay and Nicollet Island. May 31 








ADVERTISEMENTS DIRECTED TRAVELERS 


TO TAVERNS AND BOARDING HOUSES. 
[From the St. Anthony Express, 
October 4, 1851.] 


The Pioneer for November 15, 1849, 
five signed announcements of this general type: 





and extending from 
the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, beyond the 
bluffs at the north of 
the town,” and he an- 
nounced that the 
“portion of this 
property beyond the 
town line is now be- 
ing surveyed into 
out lots of convenient 
size for suburbian 
[sic] residences.” °° 
That the region was 
still only thinly set- 
tled is evidenced by 
the number of adver- 
tisements telling of 
stray ponies, cattle, 
and oxen “ taken up.” 
contains no less than 
“ Came on to 


my premises, about four weeks ago, one yoke of Oxen (with 


49 Chronicle and Register, September 29, 1849; Express, December 6, 
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50 Pioneer, May 5, 1849. 
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yoke on).” In St. Anthony a famous scout and Indian inter- 
preter, Pierre Bottineau, appears in the role of real estate 
dealer : 


P. BOUTTINEU, 

WOULD announce to the citizens of St. Anthony, and the Ter- 
ritory, that he has land by the acre, and a large Number of Vil- 
lage Lots for sale, which he will sell cheap for cash. 

ALSO — All kinds of farming utensils, such as ploughs, wag- 
ons, &c.** 

The St. Anthony Mill Company announces in the Express 
on May 31, 1851, that it has four saw mills in full operation; 
in the same advertisement the company gives a price list and 
states that its terms are “cash on delivery of the raft.” An 
intimation of the coming preéminence of Minneapolis in the 
milling industry is afforded by the business-like announce- 
ment of Calvin A. Tuttle in the same issue of the Express, a 
notice that also appears regularly in the St. Paul press: 


GRINDING 

THE UNDERSIGNED is now in readiness for grinding Corn, 
Rye, Oats, Peas, Buckwheat and whatever else requires grinding, 
including Salt, at the grist-mill on the west side of the Mississippi 
river at St. Anthony, for lawful rates of toll. When desired, grists 
will be received at the subscriber’s on the east side of the river, 
and be returned ground at the same place. 

CALVIN A. TUTTLE 


The advertisement of St. Paul’s first wagon maker, appear- 
ing in the Pioneer for April 28, 1849, is of interest: “I want 
three thousand Spokes, of good timber, for which I will pay 
the highest price in cash. Wm. H. Nobles.” That Nobles 
was more than an ordinary wagon maker may be inferred 
from his later career, for he was appointed in the fifties by 
the federal government to lay out a wagon road to the Pacific 
and he became the discoverer of Nobles’ Pass through the 
Rockies. 


51 Express, May 31, 1851. 
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The heyday of the fur trade in Minnesota had been passed 
by 1849, and an evidence of its declining fortunes is the fol- 
lowing advertisement : 


NOTICE 
IS HEREBY given that the co-partnership heretofore existing 
between P. Chouteau, jr. & co. of St. Louis, H. H. Sibley, H. M. 
Rice and Sylvanus B. Lowry, under the name and style of North- 
ern Outfit, including Sioux Outfit and Winnebago and Chippewa 
Outfit, is hereby dissolved by consent of the parties. The liqui- 
dation of the amounts properly due by said business or co-partner- 
ship, as well as the general adjustment of all matters appertaining 
thereto, will be attended to by said H. H. Sibley. 
P. CHOUTEAYU, Jr. & CO., 
H. H. SIBLEY 


St. Paul, Oct. 12, 1849. 

Prairie du Chien Patriot, Galena papers, Gazette Burlington, I. 

and St. Louis Republican and Union, please copy.*? 
It is interesting to note, however, that the name at least of a 
great fur company was preserved in the St. Paul firm of “ W. 
H. Forbes, American Fur Company, St. Paul Outfit, also Dry 
Goods and Groceries. — Bench Street.” 

Not a few of the advertisements touch upon the relations 
between the Indians and the whites. Thus Nathaniel McLean, 
the subagent at St. Peter’s, announced on February 15, 1850, 
that the bureau of Indian affairs had given him instructions 
“to put a stop to all trespassers upon Indian Lands, by com- 
mencing suits in all cases where proof can be obtained. No 
purchase of timber or firewood from an Indian chief or bands 
of Indians combined will be recognized as valid.” * In March, 
1850, Alexander Ramsey advertised that he would buy at 
reasonable figures a hundred horses for the Sioux Indians.” 
Proposals for the transportation of annuity goods to the 
“ Winnebagoes, Chippewas and Pillagers” were called for 
by J. E. Fletcher, Indian agent, on March 15, 1850. A sim- 

52 Pioneer, November 15, 1849, and many later issues. 

58 Pioneer, April 28, 1849. 

54 Chronicle and Register, February 16, 1850. 

55 Chronicle and Register, March 2, 1850. 
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ilar advertisement for 1849 specifies transportation from St. 
Paul to the Winnebago agency at Long Prairie of 32,036 
pounds of annuity goods, and of 16,321 pounds to be deliv- 
ered at the mouth of the Crow Wing.** Another advertise- 
ment calls for bids on ninety barrels of mess pork, one hundred 
of flour, and three hundred bushels of shelled corn for 
the Winnebago agency.” 

A St. Paul shop that was probably popular with the chil- 
dren of the worthy pioneers who founded the city was that 
of B. Presley. He exhorted his customers to “ Walk in and 
See the Hanimals,” and boasted the largest assortment of toys 
north of St. Louis. Apparently there were wooden as well as 
live Indians in early Minnesota, for Presley advertises thus: 
“Call where the wooden Indian stands sentry at the door and 
you can buy a little cheaper for cash than any where else in 
ss. Pol.*= 

Since it is frequently assumed that the western pioneers were 
bearded men, it may not be amiss to note that in St. Paul their 
patronage seems to have kept alive the business represented 
by the following delicately worded advertisement : 


ABSALOM LOST HIS LIFE FOR WANT OF A BARBER 
WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, a Castilian by birth, continues to 
smooth the countenances of the male public at the Central House, 
amputating the beard with the utmost facility, upon new and scien- 
tific principles. He also performs the operation of hair-cutting and 
hair dressing, in the latest fashion and most approved style of the 
art. Shampooing in the Asiatic method, as taught in Constan- 
tinople, is also his forte. It will be his delight to render these 
operations as agreeable as possible without the aid of chloroform. 


The alleged “ Castilian” is less suave in another advertise- 
ment, for he “desires to have it distinctly understood, that 
those who are indebted to him for his past services with razor 


5¢ Pioneer, August 30, 1849; March 27, 1850. 
57 Pioneer, October 4, 1849. 

58 Pioneer, May 23, 1850. 

% Pioneer, May 30, 1850. 
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and shears, are expected forthwith to liquidate; and that here- 
after, his business will be conducted strictly upon cash princi- 
ples.” 

The uniform emphasis upon “ cash principles ” in the early 
business announcements of the two towns is what one expects 
to find. Some customers appear not to have taken these “ cash 
principles ” seriously, however. 

RUN AWAY 
From Saint Paul, without paying his honest debts a person in 


the shape of a man, calling himself DOCTOR SNOW, formerly 
of Prairie du Chien. This is to warn all persons against this 


man’s rascality. 
GEORGE WELLS. 
Prairie du Chine Patriot please copy *° 


‘ , 


A “St. Paul Price Current,” run in the Chronicle and Reg- 
ister, furnishes valuable clues not only to economic conditions 
as reflected in prices but to kinds of materials being sold. 
Though not strictly speaking an advertisement, the price list 
is printed as a supplement to the advertisements. One learns 
from the list for September 30, 1850, that buffalo tongues 
sold at five dollars a dozen, pemmican at ten cents a pound, 
and sperm oil at $1.50 per gallon. Fresh beef was offered at 
seven cents a pound, pork at ten, hams were sold at twelve, 
eggs at twenty cents a dozen, and bread was available at four 
cents per pound loaf. 

It is clear that the advertisements in the early Minnesota 
newspapers contain a wealth of information about the social 
and economic life of the people. Often this information does 
not go beyond a mention, a list of articles, or an announce- 
ment of a coming event, and it needs to be supplemented by 
other data. Itemized lists of articles of clothing or of pieces 
of household furniture are not as valuable as detailed descrip- 
tions, but they afford many very interesting clues. The kinds 
of tools and implements used, tastes in food and drink, and 


80 Pioneer, April 17, 1850. 
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tendencies in the use of medicines are at least suggested in 
the advertisements. Transportation developments are accu- 
rately reflected and many aspects of the business and profes- 
sional life of the region are faithfully recorded. Some 
features of the recreational and cultural activities of the people 
can be learned from the advertisements — for example, kinds 
of entertainment, lists of books and magazines available in 
the book shops, formal library beginnings, and tendencies in 
public and private education. When the many items of infor- 
mation imbedded in the advertisements are dug out and 
brought together they give one something of the flavor of 
the times, revealing manners and customs in the broad sense. 
One must be careful not to exaggerate the historical impor- 
tance of advertisements, but it is undeniable that they have 
considerable value for “ the reconstruction of the normal life 
of the past.” 
THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


MINNESOTA HIsToRICAL SOCIETY 
St. Pau. 














THE PROMOTION OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND OF HISTORY IN AMERICA’ 


“The Promotion of American History and of History in 
America,” a text taken from the charter of the American 
Historical Association, epitomizes both the record of the asso- 
ciation during its career of over forty years and its purposes 
for the future. 

Among the outstanding achievements of the association are 
the development of professional and scientific spirit among its 
members through its annual meetings; and the publication of 
the American Historical Review, generally recognized as the 
leading historical periodical in the world, and of a long series 
of Reports, containing not only accounts of meetings and 
papers read at them but important collections of documents 
and bibliographies of great value to research workers. The 
prizes offered annually by the association for the best studies 
in certain fields have stimulated scholarly research, and its 
various committees on the teaching of history have largely 
shaped the history curriculum in the schools of the nation. 
The Public Archives Commission set up by the association has 
made known to scholars the valuable materials for history in 
the archives of the states and has promoted measures for the 
better care of such materials. Another subsidiary body, the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, has located and edited 
for publication important collections of private papers such 
as those of Calhoun and Austin, the diary of Salmon P. Chase, 
and the autobiography of Martin Van Buren. 

A bibliography of the publications of historical societies was 
brought out about 1905, and the committee on bibliography 
now has nearly ready for publication a “ Manual of Historical 


1This address was delivered at the luncheon session of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association in Springfield, Illinois, on May 7. 
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Literature ” that will be a vade mecum for librarians, students, 
and even general readers. A committee on the writing of 
history, of which former Ambassador Jusserand was chair- 
man, has prepared a book on the subject, now in press, which 
is expected to improve the quality of historical writing; a com- 
mittee on research in colleges is devising ways and means to 
make it possible for men connected with the smaller institutions 
to work together on important projects; a committee on docu- 
mentary historical publications of the United States govern- 
ment is working for the publication of the papers of the 
territories in the United States archives ; a committee on nation- 
al archives is striving to bring about the erection of an archives 
building and the more adequate care of the records of the 
federal government; and a Conference of Historical Societies, 
subsidiary to the association, has promoted important cooper- 
ative work such as the calendaring of documents for Mississippi 
Valley history in France, and serves as a clearing house for 
the activities and problems of these societies scattered all over 
the country. 

Recently the association joined in the organization of the 
Council of Learned Societies, the American representative in 
the International Union of Academies, and its representatives 
in the council played the leading part in making arrangements 
for a great “ Dictionary of American Biography ” that is now 
being prepared. The association has taken a leading part in 
the meetings of the International Congresses of History since 
1903 and has recently secured a subvention of twenty-five 
thousand dollars from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial to be used in promoting the organization of a permanent 
International Committee of Historical Sciences, which expects 
to bring together in the near future, for the first time since the 
war, a congress of historians from all countries of the world. 

All these activities, with the exception of the last, have been 
carried on with very limited funds, made up of the dues of 
members, a very small appropriation from the government for 
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the publication of the Reports, and of Jate the income from an 
endowment fund of about fifty thousand dollars. This has 
been possible because the members have been willing to give 
their services gratuitously for the promotion of the cause of 
history. There is no reason to believe that they will not con- 
tinue to do so in the future, but more funds are needed for the 
mobilization of their services, for necessary expenses, for 
publication, and for new activities that are called for by new 
conditions and the widening of the field of history. 

This need can best be indicated by calling attention to some 
of the things that the association might do if it had adequate 
funds at its disposal. 

It might survey the field of research in American history, 
locate serious gaps in our knowledge, and promote research 
in cooperation with representatives of the other social sciences 
in selected subjects such as immigration, sectionalism, agricul- 
ture, transportation, business organization, international rela- 
tions, and legal institutions. 

It might promote individual research in all fields of history 
by grants to assist scholars to meet the expenses of their work. 

It might publish more extensively volumes of source mate- 
rials prepared by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, sev- 
eral of which are now ready but are held up by lack of funds. 

It might publish a volume of material from the federal 
archives and thus perhaps pave the way for more adequate and 
scholarly work of this sort by the federal government. 

It might expand its bibliographical services, completing and 
publishing the bibliography of travel in America that has long 
been under way, bringing out a new edition of Larned’s Litera- 
ture of American History, and making more up-to-date the 
annual volumes of Writings on American History. 

It might procure the compilation of guides to and calendars 
of important materials in foreign archives. 

It might through the Public Archives Commission complete 
and bring up to date the inventories of state and local archives 
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and bring out a “ Primer of Archives,” long in course of prep- 
aration, that would be of great help to those who have the 
custody of records. 

It might through the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
make a thorough inventory of nonarchival manuscript mate- 
rials for history in various depositories and in private hands, 
make them known to scholars, and promote their preservation. 

It might publish a series of studies embodying the results of 
cooperative and individual research, giving preference to im- 
portant works that would not be likely to be brought out by a 
commercial publisher. 

It might through the Conference of Historical Societies 
make a thorough study of state, local, and special historical 
organizations and agencies, and promote and correlate their 
work. 

It might advance interest in and knowledge of history on 
the part of the general public by supplying the press with news 
about historical activities and by publishing a popular maga- 
zine of history. 

It might establish a history house or at least adequate offices 
in Washington to serve as a national center for history and 
historians. 

It might provide a permanent secretariat to plan and cor- 
relate the activities of the association and to be continuously 
on the job of promoting American history and history in 
America. 

The movement to raise an endowment fund was started 
nearly a decade ago but only recently has it been possible to 
get the work actively under way. A general committee has 
been set up with former Senator Beveridge as chairman and 
Professor Evarts B. Greene of Columbia as vice chairman, 
and headquarters have been established in the building of the 
Columbia University Library in New York City; a national 
advisory committee of about one hundred and thirty promi- 
nent men in all parts of the country and in the various walks 
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of life has been organized; and steps have been taken to bring 
the enterprise before the public in the press. 

The results of this preliminary work have been very gratify- 
ing: the men invited to the national advisory committee — 
such men as Vice President Dawes, Elihu Root, Charles E. 
Hughes, Herbert Hoover, William E. Borah, and William 
Allen White — almost unanimously gave their hearty indorse- 
ment to the project; and over thirty newspapers in all parts 
of the country have commended it in their editorial columns. 
The feeling seems to be quite general, that, as the Jndianapolis 
News expressed it, the “ Association is deserving of support 
in its effort to broaden and deepen the channels of human un- 
derstanding ”’; and that, as the New York Times said, “ The 
fund sought is not large, as such things go nowadays, and cer- 
tainly ought to be forthcoming.” 

The plan of the campaign adopted by the general commit- 
tee involves the organization of state or district committees 
throughout the country and some twenty-five of these are 
already set up or in process of organizing. These committees 
include not only professional members of the association but 
also prominent public men, and it is significant of the interest 
taken in the movement that Judge Hughes has accepted the 
chairmanship of the New York City committee. It is not 
expected, of course, that the sum desired can be raised from 
the professional members of the association, most of whom 
have very meager incomes, but it is hoped that they will con- 
tribute approximately fifty thousand dollars; and, if they 
demonstrate their faith in the association and its plans by doing 
this and by taking an active part in the work of the campaign, 
it is certain that the general public will respond liberally and 
that the outcome will be a great forward step for American 

history and history in America. 

Soton J. Buck 


New York City 
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MINNESOTA AS SEEN BY TRAVELERS 


ISAAC I. STEVENS AND THE PACIFIC RAILROAD 
SURVEY OF 1853? 


Judged by its influence on the development of Minnesota, 
perhaps the most significant expedition that passed through 
the future state during the middle nineteenth century was that 
of 1853 commanded by Isaac I. Stevens, for this party sur- 
veyed a route for a railroad which eventually was to connect 
the Northwest with the Pacific coast. The leader, a West 
Point graduate with a distinguished record of army service, 
resigned his commission in March, 1853, to take charge of this 
expedition and to accept the governorship of the recently 
organized Territory of Washington. His journey of explora- 
tion was to take him to the remote scene of his new-found 
authority, for he was ordered to operate “from St. Paul, or 
some eligible point on the Upper Mississippi, to Puget 
Sound.” ? 

“After considering the subject maturely, I determined to 
rendezvous the main party in a camp near St. Paul, and thence 
to start on the survey,” writes Stevens. A second party under 
Captain George B. McClellan was started from Fort Van- 
couver, however, and the two groups eventually met in northern 
Idaho. Stevens himself led the westward march of the main 
party, and it is from his account of the expedition, entitled 
Narrative and Final Report of Explorations for a Route for a 
Pacific Railroad . . . from St. Paul to Puget Sound and pub- 
lished as a government document in 1855, that the following 


1 The materials herewith printed have been brought together by Miss 
Bertha L. Heilbron, research assistant on the staff of the Minnesota 
Historical Society, who has also supplied the connecting narrative and 
the annotations. Ed. 

2For Stevens’ instructions see Jefferson Davis, secretary of war, to 
Stevens, April 8, 1853, in 33 Congress, 1 session, House Executive Docu- 
ments, no. 1, p. 55-57 (serial 711). 
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extracts are selected. Minnesota Territory was a vast domain 
extending westward to the Missouri River, and therefore the 
movements of Stevens and his followers have been traced far 
beyond the present state boundary at the Bois des Sioux. 

Several advance parties were sent to St. Paul to prepare for 
Stevens’ arrival. “ A. W. Tinkham and F. W. Lander, engi- 
neers, were despatched, in April, to St. Paul, to examine the 
several crossings of the Mississippi, and to collect information 
generally in that region”; and Captain John W. T. Gardiner 
“was instructed to repair to St. Paul, via St. Louis, to hasten 
on the quartermaster and commissary arrangements, select 
the escort, establish the camp near St. Paul, and prepare the 
expedition for the field.” Accompanied by J. M. Stanley, 
the artist for the expedition, the leader made his way to the 
Northwest by way of St. Louis and the Mississippi River and 
arrived at St. Paul on May 27. That city he describes as fol- 
lows : 


St. Paul (see accompanying sketch) is beautifully located upon 
a high bluff on the east bank of the river, and is rapidly growing 
in size and importance. It is quite a business place, everything 
indicating vigor and activity. Among its prominent buildings are 
the territorial capitol, modelled after the Capitol at Washington, 
and several very fine churches. 


Stevens began at once to find out what had been accom- 
plished by the assistants who preceded him. 


Starting from St. Paul at 3% a. m. on the 28th, I reached our 
camp in about an hour, and had the pleasure of rousing the 
gentlemen of the expedition from their sleep. Captain Gardiner 
had located our camp on the borders of Lake Amelia, and, in honor 
of the President, I called it Camp Pierce. It was situated about 
nine miles from St. Paul, and about three northwest from Fort 
Snelling. About a quarter of a mile to the eastward lay another 
lake or pond, connected with Lake Amelia by a creek, which was 
very convenient for watering our animals, and formed a fine 
meadow on which they grazed. These lakes furnished us with 


3 Lake Amelia is the present Lake Nokomis, within the city limits of 
Minneapolis. The small lake to the east is known as Rice Lake. 
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fish in abundance, consisting of bass, pickerel, and sunfish. Dr. 
[George] Suckley [the surgeon and naturalist for the expedition] 
here made a very handsome natural history collection. . . . 

After a brief visit to St. Paul in the course of the day to attend 
to business connected with supplies and information of the coun- 
try, in which connexion I desire particularly to make my ac- 
knowledgments to Captain J. H. Simpson, United States 
Topographical Engineers, I finally, towards night, took up my 
quarters at Camp Pierce.* I had, however, much positive 
information in regard to the country, derived from the labors of 
Mr. Lander. In obedience to his instructions he had, previous to 
my arrival at St. Paul, examined the several crossings of the 
Mississippi, as high up as the Little Falls, and had collected in- 
formation as to the general character of the country on either 
bank of the river. There were good locations for railroad bridges 
at the Falls of St. Anthony; near the mouth of Sauk river; at 
the month of the River Watab; near the mouth of Swan river; 
and near Little Falls. Indeed, the bridging of the Mississippi 
was found to be an entirely practicable undertaking, and the 
principal question was to select a point which would lead us on a 
practicable line on our general westward course, have an easy and 
as short a connexion as possible with Lake Superior, and be in a 
region of country over which we could pass our wagons. It was 
not doubted that a line could be run westward from the Falls of 
St. Anthony, but it would be through a wooded country, where 
much cutting would be required for our train. By crossing at 
Sauk Rapids we entered at once upon the Red river trail, known 
to be practicable, though thus early in the season somewhat diffi- 
cult for wagons. The country westward from Little Falls, at 
least to Long Prairie, to which point it was examined, was ex- 
tremely favorable; but there was the same difficulty in moving 
with a train as from the Falls of St. Anthony. The object of the 
exploration being to determine the question of practicability, 
rather than the best route, and the details of locations, I determined 
to cross the Mississippi at Sauk Rapids, continuing for some time 
on the Red river trail, and then move as the information, yet to 
be collected, should determine. 

. . . I determined also to start off advance parties and small 
trains immediately, in order to infuse hope into the whole party 
and avail myself of the present high spirit of the camp. 


#James H. Simpson had charge of the construction of government 
roads in Minnesota Territory from 1851 to 1856. 

5 For a map of the Red River trails, see ante, 6: 278. The trail which 
Stevens followed is here designated as the east plains trail. 
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Moreover, there was every reason why reconnoitering and sur- 
veying parties should be kept ahead, in order to procure timely 
information, both of the features of the country, which would 
determine our general course, and the special difficulties which 
might impede our progress; and we had the experience of the 
good results already obtained by pursuing this course, not only to 
justify but to render imperative its being persisted in. 

The next two days (29th and 30th) were rainy, and were 
spent in camp, examining into and arranging the details of 
organization. .. . 

May 31.— Mr. Lander was despatched this morning, with Mr. 
Evelyn as assistant, and two teamsters, in charge of a wagon, 
drawn by mules never before in harness, to proceed northward, 
on the east side of the Mississippi river, to Sauk Rapids, where 
he was to make arrangements for crossing the main party, which 
would follow in a few days. .. . 

The wildness of the animals which were selected may be 
shown by the fact that when Mr. Lander mounted the mule 
selected by him for his own use he was thrown with such force 
as to dislocate his shoulder, which required the force of three 
men to replace it; after which he again mounted and rode off at 
the head of his small party. 


Other small detachments were started for Sauk Rapids 
under Tinkham and James Doty on May 31 and June 3. On 
June 4 Stevens “issued orders for the whole camp to be in 
readiness to move on Monday next, (the 6th,) so as to reach 
Sauk Rapids on Friday and cross the river on Saturday. The 
officers and gentlemen of the scientific corps will take the 
boat at the Falls on Monday and reach Sauk Rapids Tuesday 
evening, where an astronomical and magnetic station will be 
established.” 

While preparations for traveling were thus being made, 
Stevens found time to see something of the country around 
Camp Pierce. 

One of the curiosities of our vicinity, which was sketched by 
Mr. Stanley . . . is the Minne-ha-ha, or the Laughing Water, 
called also Brown’s Falls. It is situated west of the Mississippi, 
and distant about three miles from Fort Snelling. Ten miles 


above the Falls the stream flows from Lake Calhoun, and it passes 
through a level but fertile prairie, its margin decked with a whole- 
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some growth of willow, poplar, and hazel, while at a short distance 
there are little forests of black-jack . . . and other trees of like 
character. Here the sheet of water is from twenty to twenty- 
five feet wide, and its fall forty-one feet. The rock over which it 
pours shelters an oval cave about seventy-five feet wide and thirty 
feet from the falling water to the back. . . . Though the magni- 
tude of this cascade is not such as to excite our wonder, its 
picturesque beauty and pleasing melody attract the admiration 
of every visitor. 


Finally, with everything ready, the start was made. 


June 6.— Broke up camp at 10 a. m., sending forward the 
command in three parties ; one under Lieutenant [Cuvier] Grover, 
consisting of the astronomical, magnetic, and meteorological 
parties, Mr. John Lambert, topographer, assisted by Mr. [Max] 
Strobel and the necessary men, fourteen persons in all, were sent 
on the steamer that plies between St. Anthony and Sauk Rapids, 
with directions to land on the west side of the Mississippi river, 
below the mouth of Sauk river, and crossing it by a good ford 
about a mile and a half above its mouth, established an astronom- 
ical, magnetic, and meteorological station on the Red river trail. 
The directions were given to sketch in the river and make all the 
observations practicable for determining geographical positions 
and the altitude, in order to connect carefully the river with the 
work of the land parties; fourteen mules, two horses, and one 
wagon were also put on board as transportation to reach the Red 
river trail from the point of landing. 

The second, under Lieutenant [Beekman] Du Barry, consisting 
of Mr. Stanley, Dr. Suckley, Mr. Le Frambois,® the guide, a 
sergeant, and fourteen men, were instructed to follow on the 
trail of the advance parties on the left or east bank of the Missis- 
sippi, to cross the river at Sauk Rapids and encamp with the 
former party; the third consisting of the train in charge of Mr. 
[T. S.] Everett, the quartermaster and commissary clerk, with 
the same general instructions. 

I accompanied Lieutenant Du Barry’s command to the ferry at 
St. Anthony, and then went to the point whence the steamboat 
Governor Ramsey started, which was to convey Lieutenant 
Grover’s party up the Mississippi.’ The stores, instruments, bag- 


6 This probably was Joseph Laframboise, a French half-breed who 
was occasionally employed as a guide and interpreter. 

7 Captain John Rollins had been operating the “Governor Ramsey” 
above the Falls of St. Anthony since 1850. See ante, p. 106, 107. 
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gage, with a quantity of oats, made four heavy wagon loads. 
The boat got off about half-past 2 o’clock, when I went to our 
old camp to make the final arrangements for the moving of the 
remainder of the train, and late in the evening went to St. 
Anthony, where I left Mr. [Isaac F.] Osgood and a light wagon 
to await Mr. [B. F.] Kendall, whose arrival from New York, with 
numerous instruments and two India-rubber boats, was daily ex- 
pected. I remained in St. Anthony till noon of June 7, to secure 
the services of several voyageurs, and particularly of the guide 
Pierre Boutineau and the hunter Menoc, in which I was success- 
ful ;* and starting about noon, and taking a rapid conveyance, I 
pushed forward the same day forty miles, overtaking at Rum 
river Lieutenant Du Barry, and some miles beyond both Doty 
and Simpson; ° and reaching Sauk Rapids, a distance of 30 miles 
further, by 11 a. m., found Mr. Tinkham actively engaged in the 
survey of that portion of the river. The crossing at St. Anthony 
is by a rope ferry, its motive power being the action of the current, 
having a short rope at the bow, and a longer or slack rope astern. 
On the west side of the Mississippi, about three miles above Rum 
river, there was a large encampment of Winnebago Indians, con- 
sisting of about one hundred lodges. These are constructed of 
oak bark, fastened by strips of buckskin over arched poles, re- 
sembling in shape the cover of a wagon; they are about eight feet 
high, and from ten to thirty feet long, according to the number 
of families to be accommodated. The chief’s lodge, in the centre, 
is much larger, and distinguished by the flags upon it, two 


8 Bottineau was a guide of wide experience and established reputa- 
tion. In a letter from Stevens to his wife, written on June 10, 1853, 
Bottineau is described as the “great guide and voyageur of Minnesota.” 
The letter continues: “He is famous as a buffalo-hunter, is a Chippewa 
half-breed, and surpasses all of his class in truthfulness and great intel- 
ligence. Not only is he experienced in all the vicissitudes of travel and 
frontier life, being the hero of many interesting events, but he has the 
broadness of view of an engineer, and I am confident he will be of the 
greatest service to us in finding our way. ... He understands, as Mr. 
Sibley in Washington told me, everything from shooting a bird or 
paddling a canoe to hunting buffalo, and conducting a large party through 
a long extent of difficult country. I also secured Menoc, the best hunter 
of the Territory.” See Hazard Stevens, The Life of Isaac Ingalls Stev- 
ens, 1: 310, 311 (Boston and New York, 1900). A thesis on the life of 
Bottineau, by Margareth Jorgensen, is in the possession of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. 

®William Simpson was pack-master for the expedition. Stevens, 
Life of I. I. Stevens, 1: 306. 
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British and two American colors. The shores are lined with 
canoes, and the village extends an eighth of a mile along the 
river. The country, for the first seven miles after leaving camp 
and striking the St. Anthony road, is a wet prairie. After leav- 
ing St. Anthony the country appears to rise towards the north; 
the road lies on the eastern bank of the Mississippi, along the 
plateau, which is generally timbered. . . . 

June 8.— On the road and at Sauk Rapids several additional 
men were engaged, among them some Canadian voyageurs. These 
men, being sometimes half-breeds, speak a jargon of patois French, 
Chippewa, and other Indian dialects. They are a hardy, willing, 
enduring class, inured to hardships, and used to encounter all sorts 
of difficulties in their journeys between different posts of the fur 
companies. They must be treated with kindness and a certain 
degree of familiarity, and, their confidence and affections being 
secured, they are the most obedient and hard-working fellows in 
the world. 

Within a few days Stevens had formed an opinion of his 
new assistants : 

My acquaintance with the voyageurs, thus far, has impressed 
me favorably. They are thorough woodsmen, and just the men 
for prairie life also, going into the water as pleasantly as a spaniel, 
and remaining there as long as needed; stout, able-bodied, and 
willing to put their shoulders to the wheel whenever necessary ; 
no slough or bog deters them. 

Pierre Boutineau, engaged as our guide, I find a most useful 
man, to whom all the voyageurs look up with great confidence. 

On his arrival at Sauk Rapids Stevens found that several 
detachments were already safely encamped. On June 9 he 
inspected Lander’s camp; and on June 10 he established him- 
self at “ Lieutenant Grover’s camp, which was beautifully 
situated on the north bank of the Osakis or Sauk river, about 
two miles from its mouth. . . . In honor of the Secretary of 
War we named it Camp Davis.”” Within a few days other 
members of the expedition arrived. 


June 12.— Messrs. Osgood and Kendall reached camp this 
morning, with the barometers and India rubber boats. This mis- 
sion had been performed with exemplary promptitude and success. 
At St. Louis, I was telegraphed that many of the barometers had 
been broken, and they could not be supplied short of New York. 
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They were absolutely indispensable. I sent Mr. Kendall there 
immediately, and in thirty days the boats and instruments were 
made and brought to my camp, eighty miles on our way. Mr. 
Everett also arrived about noon to-day, having left Camp Pierce 
on the 8th instant. . . . Assembling both officers and men to-day, 
I caused to be read the camp regulations which I had prepared 
for the government of the party, and made a short address, in 
which I informed them that every man would be expected to look 
to the safety of his comrades; that all alike, whether soldier or 
civilian, would be expected to stand guard, and in case of difficul- 
ties to meet them promptly. I exaggerated the difficulties which 
lay before us, and represented that the country through which 
they would pass was intersected by bogs, marshes, and deep 
morasses; that rivers were to be forded and bridged, mountains 
and valleys to be crossed; that the first 180 miles of the journey 
was reported to be through a continuous marsh, barely practicable, 
where every man would have to go through mud and water, and 
apply his shoulders to the wheel ; that in ten days we would reach 
the Indian country, where heavy guard duty would have to be 
performed to protect property and preserve lives; and still further 
on we would probably be compelled to force our way through the 
country of the Blackfoot Indians, a tribe proverbially treacherous 
and warlike; and then the snows of the mountains would have 
to be overcome, and that every man would be expected to follow 
wherever he might be led; that no one would be sacrificed, nor 
would any one be subjected to any risk, which I would not freely 
incur ; and that whoever was not willing to co-operate with us had 
better at once retire. After these remarks the camp regulations 
were read by Mr. Kendall, and my views were cordially approved. 


‘ 


Stevens continued the “ project of sending off the train in 
detached parties.” Lieutenant Grover was sent ahead “to 
reconnoitre carefully the country north and in the vicinity of 
White Bear lake, with a view of ascertaining the point where 
the expedition should leave the Red river trail.”’*° A second 
group under Dr. Suckley also was started. In the meantime 
Stevens arranged for the movement of the main party. 

June 13.—. . . To-day I issued an order creating assimilated 
rank in the expedition, by which certain gentlemen of the party 


were appointed to the grade of lieutenant, and others to the grade 
of non-commissioned officer, for purposes of convenience in de- 


10 White Bear Lake is now known as Lake Minnewaska. 
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tailing guard. By this course the relative position of each man 
was fixed; and whether in the main or detached parties, it was 
known whose duty it was to give orders in case of necessity. Mili- 
tary organization is in some degree indispensable, and the idea 
of an escort has been entirely abandoned. All are soldiers in the 
performance of guard duty, and the soldiers accompanying us 
are on fatigue duty, and not merely to escort us by day and to 
stand guard at night. Several of the Pembina carts purchased of 
Dr. Borup arrived in camp to-day." Out of the four he sent we 
were able to make two pretty good ones. They are made entirely 
of wood, having no iron at all about them, very roughly construct- 
ed, and the wheels usually wrapped with raw hide or buffalo 
skin, in place of an iron tire, to prevent their cutting through the 
marshy ground so extensive between here and Pembina. They 
are drawn by horses, oxen, or mules, one person usually driving 
from two to six carts, and when loaded they, will carry from six 
to eight hundred pounds. They look as if made for only one trip, 
and the creaking of the wheels on their wooden axle does not give 
the idea of their standing much service. Their first appearance to 
those of the party unaccustomed to the sight, with the oxen 
harnessed in them, caused much merriment; and as they moved 
over the prairie the singular noise produced by their wheels as- 
sured us that with such an accompaniment no need existed for 
any musical instruments or players, for these discoursed most 
sweetly. 

June 14.— Spent the day in making the necessary arrange- 
ments to push forward the whole camp, to be organized for the 
present in detached parties, under separate heads, and all under 
my general direction. Lieutenant Du Barry was placed in general 
charge of the meteorological observations. Everything now pre- 
sents a favorable aspect and all will be ready to move off to-morrow 
morning. The wagons are being loaded, and the distribution of 
weight requires care and attention. Procured several more 
Pembina carts, as I was able to secure only one good cart and one 
ox out of the four sent by Dr. Borup. Engaged to-day Paul 
Boulieau, a half-breed Chippewa, of collegiate education, who has 
filled a seat in the territorial legislature with credit, and also been 
long in the services of the [American] Fur Company.” 
. . . Paul Boulieau was placed in charge of the Pembina train, 


11Dr. Charles W. Borup was engaged in the fur trade with head- 
quarters at St. Paul. For a sketch of some of his earlier frontier activi- 
ties, see post, p. 150. 

12 Paul H. Beaulieu was a well-known fur-trader and Chippewa inter- 
preter. His account of fur-trade methods in the Lake Superior region 
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so called, which, consisting at first of five carts, each drawn by 
an ox, was this day increased by a very superior wagon team, 
drawn by two yokes of very large and serviceable oxen, purchased 
of Captain Todd, in command of Fort Ripley.* It may here be 
observed that the Pembina train, managed entirely by the voya- 
geurs, invariably moved of itself, crossed all the streams without 
additional assistance, gave us the least trouble in supervision, and 
was altogether the most economical and effective transportation 
we had... . 

Lieutenant Du Barry left the camp about two o’clock with 
the main train, and I remained behind with the observers till the 
next day. 

The arrangements thus made left me free either to be with the 
advance parties or with the train, or to make personal exami- 
nations of important features of the country off the lines of the 
trail. 


On June 16 Stevens left Camp Davis with the last members 
of the party. 


June 17.— ... In the crossing of the Sauk by the main train 
the India rubber boats were, for the first time, used. The larger 
one is about twelve feet long and four wide, weighing seventy-five 
pounds, the other about one-fifth smaller. A rope was stretched 
across the stream and the boats ferried across by means of a ring 
attached to their bows and sliding along the rope. They succeeded 
admirably ; and a birch canoe, managed by one of the voyageurs, 
was also used in crossing. Some of the men were in the water for 
hours, but worked faithfully and efficiently. 


From Sauk River the various detachments pushed west- 
ward until on June 23 most of them had reached Pike Lake. 
“This I consider as the real starting point of the expedition,” 


is among the Beaulieu Papers in the possession of the Minnesota Histor- 
ical Society. Henry Beaulieu, his brother, also was with the Stevens 
expedition. 

18 As its first commandant, Captain John B. S. Todd went to this post 
at the mouth of the Crow Wing River, then known as Fort Gaines, in 
the spring of 1849. An “Early History of Fort Ripley, 1849-1859,” based 
on the diary of its chaplain, the Reverend Solon W. Manney, and prob- 
ably written by the Reverend George C. Tanner, is in the archives of 
the Minnesota Diocese of the Protestant Episcopal church in the posses- 
sion of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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writes Stevens. “ We remained here a day, in order to give 
the animals a chance to rest.” 


June 24.— . . . On counting rations, it was found that for the 
main party there was a supply for twenty days, while it might 
take forty-five to reach Fort Union. But with the eight oxen in 
the carts, and the known abundance of game, I feared no scarcity. 
The men showed some anxiety and talked of a strike, but seeing 
the confidence of the officers, abandoned any open demonstration. 
Previous to this time I had ordered a reducing of rations whenever 
the quantity of game would justify it, and henceforward I gave 
the most particular attention to it, so that, although we did not 
reach the Yellowstone for thirty-eight days (August 1,) there 
was at no time a scarcity of provisions. 

June 25.— To-day the expedition may be considered fairly 
under way. Lieutenant Grover started at 7.30 a.m... . 

The main party, under my own direction, (and guided by 
Boutineau,) moved forward at about the same time... . 

June 26.— The main party moved to-day to the camp of Mr. 
Tinkham of last night; the head of the column reached the river 
at eleven o'clock, and the whole command was over and in camp 
by six o'clock. This river is the Pomme de Terre of Pope’s 
map.** . . . As we were now approaching the Indian country, I 
systematized all the arrangements of camp and guards and the 
details of duty on the march. The dragoons were distributed as 
follows: two for the pack train; two, with a led horse each, for 
reconnoitering duty; two to strike and pitch tents; two to catch 
fish; two with the howitzer; the sergeant Linder, and seven men 
with the main column. The sergeant was, moreover, charged 
with the duty of laying out the encampment, under my direction. 
For the care of the camp an officer of the guard, who also served 
as officer of the day, two non-commissioned officers, and six pri- 
vates were detailed. 

Cook fires to be made at two o’clock a.m.; the cooks and team- 
sters called at three, and the animals to be put in good grass; 
reveille to be sounded at four, and all the officers to be called by 
name ; the whole camp to breakfast about four, and the teamsters 


14 Captain John Pope of the United States topographical engineers 
was a member of the expedition led by Major Samuel Woods through 
the Red River Valley from Fort Snelling to Pembina in 1849. Pope’s 
Report of an Exploration of the Territory of Minnesota is accompanied 
by his map of the region (31 Congress, 1 session, Senate Executive Docu- 
ments, no. 42— serial 558). 
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immediately to commence harnessing up; tents struck at half-past 
four, and the camp in motion by five; the sentinels instructed to 
fire upon any prowling Indians. 

The following anecdote illustrates the good feeling and zeal 
which prevailed in the camp, and the disposition to derive amuse- 
ment even from the execution of laborious duties. 

Mr. [Joseph F.] Moffett, who, since Lieutenant Du Barry’s 
departure, has been in charge of meteological observations, with 
the rank of lieutenant, was to-night officer of the guard.** He is 
one of the most inflexible men in the party, rigidly interpreting 
orders, and making the most strenuous efforts to discharge his 
duties. He never enters upon anything without a determination 
fully to perform it, having a certain pride in his peculiar mode of 
doing so, and in guard duty seems to take an especial pleasure. 
At sundown the guard was summoned to report to their officers. 
He paraded them outside the line, showed them the position of 
the various posts, and addressed them in a speech, in which he 
enjoined them to be on the alert, although we did not apprehend 
any danger. “Your chief duty will be to watch the animals 
within camp” (here came a pause, he dreading to mention 
Indians,) “and without.” The speech over, they were ordered 
to get into line, and Corporals Gear and [Elwood] Evans accom- 
panying, paraded them around camp, Farnham whistling the ever- 
memorable Yankee Doodle. From a line they were ordered to 
get into double file, and in this way were marched up to my tent, 
and reported ready for duty. 

June 27.— Camp roused at 4 a.m. While at breakfast Lieu- 
tenant Moffet gave me notice that we had but “ four minutes left 
to eat in;” and as we failed to get through, he had the tents 
struck over our heads. 


On June 29 the train crossed the Bois des Sioux River. 
This, in Stevens’ opinion, “ had been a great point to reach — 
the end of bad roads and the commencement of the buffalo 
country.” At the Wild Rice River on the following day, a 
bridge “ made of heavy logs, filled in with cut willow brush 
and mown grass ” was constructed and the whole party moved 
across it. 

15Qn June 21, Du Barry, “in compliance with his own request” had 
been relieved “ from duty with the expedition, and ordered . . . to report 
in person to the Adjutant General in Washington city. He was desired 


to call upon the Secretary of War and acquaint him with the whole 
history of the expedition up to this point.” 
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July 1.— I determined to push forward with the engineer party 
to the Shyenne, and, if I found it necessary, have it bridged. 
Smooth prairie extended all the way; road good, and the distance 
26% miles. 

A very severe thunder-storm occurred this morning, lasting an 
hour and wetting us thoroughly. At 11 a.m. we met the train of 
the Red river traders, in charge of Mr. Kittson, and visited their 
camp, six miles distant, in company with Dr. Suckley, Messrs. 
Stanley, Osgood, Boutineau, Menoc, and others. We were very 
hospitably received, purchased some pemmican, common mocca- 
sins, and articles of dress worked with porcupine quills. Bought, 
also, some carts and oxen, being very deficient in transportation. 

The main train only proceeded 13 miles, and I returned to them 
about 3 p.m., accompanied by Kittson, Father Delacour, Roulet, 
and Cavilaer.** Kittson and Roulet were members of the terri- 
torial legislature from Pembina; Cavilaer, the collector of cus- 
toms ; and Delacour is a very clever, shrewd priest. They are on 
their annual trip to St. Paul with robes, skins, pemmican, and 
dried meat of the buffalo, collected by trading with the half-breeds 
of the Red river settlements. We found that they had bridged 
the Shyenne, saving us considerable trouble and delay. Their 
company proved very agreeable, and we were glad that a heavy 
thunder-storm coming on obliged them to be our guests for the 
night. 

July 2.— Struck camp at 7 o'clock and parted with our new 
friends, sending back with them Strobel and two teamsters, who 
proved inefficient. 

The whole train crossed the Shyenne bridge safely by noon, and 
camped on the other side. We had apprehended that possibly the 
heavy rain of last night would swell the river and carry away 
the bridge, but hurrying up the wagons we made the crossing 
just before the water had risen sufficiently to flow over the bridge. 
I called this camp McClelland, intending to halt here over Sunday 
and make up despatches for Washington. I sent Lander and 
Tinkham to reconnoitre both up and down the river. 


16 Norman W. Kittson, the Reverend Georges A. Belcourt, Joseph 
Rolette, Jr., and Charles Cavalier were the most prominent members of 
the little settlement at Pembina. For an account of Kittson’s fur- 
trade activities at Pembina, see the article by Clarence W. Rife, 
ante, 6: 225-252. This narrative also contains some material on Belcourt 
and Rolette. A manuscript entitled “The Red River Valley in 1851,” 
which includes an account of the first departure of Kittson and Rolette 
to attend the session of the territorial legislature in St. Paul in 1851, by 
Cavalier, is in the possession of the Minnesota Historical Society. 
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Fourth of July.— The train started at 6 am. I remained 
behind to get off a mail, and the engineers remained with 
— ar 
Got off about 10 and followed the Red River trail some twelve 
miles, when we left it altogether. . . . 

It would be an excellent plan for an emigrant travelling through 
the country, before reaching one of these rivers on which he 
expects to camp, to catch a few frogs, for the purpose of fishing 
in these streams, which abound in pike, pickerel, and large catfish. 
Frogs are by far the best bait that can be used. 

About dusk we raised the American flag, made of white and 
red shirts contributed by the party and sewed together by Bou- 
lieau. As it went up the assembled command gave it three hearty 
cheers, and then indulged in some refreshments in honor of the 
day, ending the evening with songs and story telling. 


In the region through which the expedition was passing, 
the Sheyenne River makes its great southward bend; conse- 
quently, on July 7, the travelers again found themselves upon 
the banks of this stream. Here they encamped for a short time. 


July 9.— ... An accurate return was made of the provisions 
on hand, so as to regulate its weekly distribution. Our flour is 
fast diminishing, and the issue was reduced to half a pound per 
day to each man. This state of affairs caused considerable 
grumbling in camp. We are fast approaching the buffalo country, 
and then shall be expected to do with much less. About 2% p.m. 
the main train, under Mr. Osgood, crossed the river without 
unloading any of the wagons or doubling the teams, and moved 
forward to a good camping place, carrying with them a supply of 
firewood, as none would be found again before reaching Lake 
Jessie. ... 

About 3 p.m. Mr. Tinkham came into camp and reported that 
he had been to the Butte Micheau and Lake Jessie." They found 
buffalo to be very numerous on our route. Paul Boulieau and 
Rummel killed some four or five coming back, without going out 
of the way... . 

July 10.— Most of our camp arose at 2% o’clock. After par- 
taking of a cup of coffee at 3 o’clock, our little train, consisting of 


17 The map published with Joseph N. Nicollet’s Report Intended to 
Illustrate a Map of the Hydrographical Basin of the Upper Mississippi 
River (25 Congress, 2 session, Senate Documents, no. 237 —serial 380) 
shows “Butte Michaux” just south of Lake Jessie near the west bank 
of the Sheyenne. 
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an ambulance and spring wagons, with a cart loaded with charcoal, 
had crossed the Shyenne by sunrise... . / About 7 o’clock we 
reached the main train, encamped some seven miles off. The train 
was preparing to move, and soon after we came up it started. At 
8 o’clock we followed and passed them. About five miles from 
camp we ascended to the top of a high hill, and for a great distance 
ahead every square mile seemed to have a herd of buffalo upon it. 
Their number was variously estimated by the members of the party 
— some as high as half a million. I do not think it is any exag- 
geration to set it down at 200,000. I had heard of the myriads of 
these animals inhabiting these plains, but I could not realize the 
truth of these accounts till to-day, when they surpassed anything 
1 could have imagined from the accounts which I had received. . . . 

The timber bordering on Lake Jessie was distinctly visible 
ahead, and between us and it were countless herds of buffalo, 
through which we were compelled to pass. The train moved on 
till 11 o’clock, when we all halted, drew up into line, and picketed 
the loose animals. About half a mile ahead a large herd was to 
be seen. Six of the hunters, Boutineau, Menoc, Le Frambois, the 
two Boulieaus, and Rummell were mounted upon the best horses 
in the command, some of which were specially reserved, and rode 
off in fine style, keeping together till ready to dash in among the 
herd. The immense sea of flesh remained quiet until their 
approach, and then separating, they rode in among them, selected 
the fat cows, and riding around until the proper time to do execu- 
tion, the quick succession of shots announced the fact that our sup- 
plies of meat were fast being added to. In less than an hour a 
wagon or two was called into requisition to collect the choice pieces 
of nine buffalo cows. While we were resting several small bands 
came within firing distance of our train. One or two dragoons, on 
foot, gave one a chase, but the buffalo of course distanced them. 
The most amusing scene was the dog Zach, of the dragoon detach- 
ment, dashing into a whole herd and following them a considerable 
distance. We arrived at Lake Jessie about 3 o’clock p.m., the 
bluff shore on which we encamped being some sixty-four feet 
above the level of the lake... . 

Between 1 and 2 o’clock at night a herd of buffalo approached 
our camp, and it required all the exertion of the guard, assisted 
by many of the men, to prevent an entire stampede of all our ani- 
mals. As it was, some got loose, though none were lost. The 
buffalo were followed a considerable distance, and some ten or a 
dozen shots were fired before the animals without were entirely 
driven off. 

July 11.— ... Having proceeded about four miles, a small 
band of buffalo started off ahead of us. Le Frambois’s horse and 
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four loose mules near the head of the column started in pursuit, 
the horse taking the lead. Boutineau, Le Frambois, Menoc, Guy, 
Lindner, and Paul Boulieau . . . all well mounted, gave chase in 
hopes of recovering them. But by this time they had mixed up 
in the herd, and though they were followed some twelve or fifteen 
miles, their efforts were entirely unavailing. About a mile further 
we encountered a very severe slough, the approach to which was 
marked by a very great curiosity, in the form of a buffalo trail; 
at least 100,000 must have crossed here by the foot prints and 
marks visible, and I determined on crossing the slough at the 
same point which the instinct of these animals had selected. . . . 

July 12.— ... About eleven miles from camp we crossed a 
deep slough. The water here being good the train stopped an 
hour and lunched. About a mile further on we crossed a fine 
little stream, which I took to be Beaver Lodge creek. Shortly after- 
wards Boutineau killed a fine buffalo cow, not twenty feet from 
the compass line. The despatch and dexterity with which these 
men cut up buffalo is truly astonishing. Before the train came 
up the animal was entirely butchered, and had only to be thrown 
in the cart. 


On this day the party traveled on the plateau between the 
Sheyenne and the James rivers. Stevens determined the 
“course N. 85° W., with instructions to Boutineau to keep 
in advance and point out the way, which was not to be aban- 
doned except in crossing sloughs, and then to return imme- 
diately. This is the first day we have run according to the 
compass, and it succeeded admirably.” The next day “ we 
struck James river, and crossed over a good ford. . . . Notic- 
ing that the river ran very nearly in the course of our compass, 
we followed it, and again crossing it some five miles above we 
encamped.” On July 14 the travelers pushed westward, ap- 
proaching the Sheyenne for a third time. That night they 
encamped “ at the bank of a fine lake.” 


July 15.— At daybreak . . . I despatched Osgood and Kendall 
to a high hill to reconnoitre and look for a new camp. The guides 
and hunters were also sent on to the Shyenne to ascertain the dis- 
tance... . 

The men are much interested in the labors of Dr. Suckley, the 
naturalist. It is amusing to see each one making his contribution 
of snakes, reptiles, birds, bugs, &c. 
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Near noon Osgood and his party returned, having been to the 
Shyenne, where they found no wood, poor grass, and swarms of 
mosquitos. Soon after the guides returned, announcing that they 
had seen a party of Sioux of 1,000 lodges, not more than nine 
miles in advance of us. Boutineau’s manner was full of fear, and 
his public announcement spread alarm through the whole camp. I 
at once gave orders to make ready, with the intention of visiting 
their camp; and calling Boutineau to my tent, asked him whether 
they were not the Red river hunting party. He assured me indig- 
nantly that “he knew half-breeds from Indians, and that they 
were certainly Sioux.” 

I suggested that they might be friendly Sioux, who, being 
engaged in the hunt and hearing of our approach, were coming 
forward to meet us, to receive the usual presents and gratify their 
curiosity. He still insisted that they were hostile Sioux. . 
We were, in his opinion, to be surrounded and cut off. 

After dinner, as the alarm was spreading throughout the com- 
mand, the arms were inspected and ammunition distributed, and 
orders given to have the train in readiness to move at once. I 
sent Boutineau, Le Frambois, and Menoc to the top of a high ridge 
as a lookout, while a flag was prepared to be sent forward if nec- 
essary. 

Word soon came that the country was alive with Indians, who 
were fast surrounding us; and I sent scouts to hills on the right 
and left, having the lake to protect our rear. Mounting my 
horse I rode to the hill in front, and saw two horsemen rapidly 
approaching. Our flag-bearers rode forward to meet them, and 
soon discovered that they were two of the Red river hunters, and 
that their camp was three miles beyond the Shyenne. Having 
discerned our party, they came to invite us to visit them, and 
express their kindly feelings for us. 

The train, which, before this, was in motion, arranged in a dou- 
ble line with the pack and loose animals between, proceeded two 
miles, where there was better water, and encamped. 

The agreeable disappointment established a fine feeling through- 
out camp... . 

The men to-day showed a good spirit, and, although there was 
naturally some anxiety, they obeyed every order with alacrity. 

Thus ended the apprehensions of the command concerning In- 
dians, and was the first and last difficulty of the kind which 
occurred in camp on the trip. 


RED RIVER HUNTERS. 


July 16.— ... About 2 p.m. the whole Red river train came 
in sight, and, as they approached, fired a succession of volleys of 
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firearms as a salute, which we returned with three rounds from 
the howitzer. The train consisted of 824 carts, about 1,200 ani- 
mals, and 1,300 persons, men, women, and children, the whole 
presenting a very fine appearance. 

They encamped near by, and the close yard which they formed 
presented quite a contrast to the open camp adopted by us. They 
make a circular or square yard of the carts, placed side by side 
with the hubs adjoining, presenting a barrier impassable either to 
man or beast. The tents or lodges were arranged within, at a 
distance of about twenty feet from the carts, and were of a conical 
shape, built of poles covered with skins, with an opening at the 
top for the passage of smoke and for ventilation. They were 104 
in number, being occupied generally by two families, averaging 
about ten persons to the lodge. Skins were spread over the tops 
of the carts, and underneath many of the train found comfortable 
lodging places. . . . 

The animals were allowed to run loose during the day to feed, 
but were driven into the corral at dark. Thirty-six of the men 
are posted as sentinels, remaining on guard all night. We have 
but twelve guards, three reliefs, not more than four men being 
on guard at one time. 

As our camps were only about two hundred yards apart, there 
was much visiting between them. I was struck with the good 
conduct and hospitable kindness of these people. A small band of 
Prairie Chippewa Indians, who accompanied this party, visited 
our camp during the evening, and entertained us with one of 
their national dances. 

I was much pleased with Governor Wilkie, who is the head of 
the expedition. He is a man of about sixty years of age, of fine 
appearance and pleasant manners. This party are residents of 
Pembina and its vicinity. When at home they are engaged in 
agriculture, raising wheat, corn, potatoes, and barley. The land 
yields about twenty-five bushels of wheat to the acre, their farms 
averaging about 15 acres each. They are industrious and frugal 
in their habits, are mostly of the Romish persuasion, leading a vir- 
tuous and pious life. They are generally accompanied by their 
priests, and attend strictly to their devotions, having exercises 
every Sabbath, on which day they neither march nor hunt. 

Their municipal government is of a parochial character, being 
divided into five parishes, each one being presided over by an 
officer called the captain of the parish. These captains of the 
parish retain their authority while in the settlement. On departing 
for the hunt they select a man from the whole number, who is 
styled governor of the hunt, who takes charge of the party, regu- 
lates its movement, acts as referee in all cases where any differ- 
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ences arise between the members in regard to game or other mat- 
ters, and takes command in case of difficulty with the Indians. 

In the early part of the year, till the middle of June, these people 
work at agriculture, when they set out on their first hunt, leaving 
some thirty at the settlements in charge of their farms, houses, 
stock, &c. They start out to the southward in search after buffalo, 
taking with them their families, carts, animals, &c. These carts, 
when loaded, contain about 800 pounds, and are used in common. 
There were 336 men in the present train, of whom over 300 were 
hunters. Each hunt, of which there are two every year, continues 
about two months, the first starting in June, the second about the 
middle of October. Their carts were already half full, and they 
expected to return to their homes in the latter part of August. On 
their first trip the buffalo are hunted for the purpose of procur- 
ing pemmican, dried meat, tongues, &c.; the skins, being useless 
for robes, are dressed for lodge skins, moccasins, &c. In October 
the meat is still better and fatter, and they procure a like quantity 
of dried meat, reserving sufficient for a year’s provision, which 
is about one-half of the whole amount procured; they dispose of 
the rest at the trading posts of the Hudson Bay Company. 

The meat which they carry home finds it way, through the Red 
river traders of the [American] Fur Company, to Fort Snelling, 
where it is exchanged for goods, sugar, coffee, &c., at the rate of 
fifteen cents a pound. 

The trade of this company is all in dry goods, sugar, tea, ammu- 
nition, &c. Notes are also issued by the Hudson Bay Company, 
which are currency among them. Several of these, of the denom- 
ination of five shillings, payable at York Factory, and bearing the 
signature of Sir George Simpson, were offered in change to vari- 
ous members of the expedition on purchasing various articles. 

The skins collected in the summer hunt are usually retained by 
the hunters for their own use, while the robes collected in the fall 
hunt are a staple of trade with the Fur Company, and also with 
the Hudson Bay Company, which latter company do a large busi- 
ness in this portion of the country, supplying the settlers with 
most of their clothes, groceries, &c. 

The Red river settlements are made up of a population of half- 
breeds, traders of the Hudson Bay and Fur Companies, discharged 
employés of these companies, and Indians, representatives of 
every nation of Europe, Scotch, Irish, English, Canadians, and 
speaking a jargon made up of these dialects, intermingled with 
Chippewa and Sioux, patois French being the prevailing tongue. 

These settlements, started some twenty-five years since, now 
number, in the vicinity of Pembina mountain, some four thousand 
people. The men are generally much finer looking than the wom- 
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en. On the latter depend all the drudgery of camp duties, pitching 
the tents, attending to animals, cooking, &c. 

The men dress usually in woollens of various colors. The coat 
generally worn, called the Hudson Bay coat, has a capot attached 
to it. The belts are finely knit, of differently colored wool or 
worsted yarn, and are worn after the manner of sashes. Their 
powder horn and shot bag, attached to bands finely embroidered 
with beads or worked with porcupine quills, are worn across each 
shoulder, making an X before and behind. Many also have a 
tobacco pouch strung to their sashes, in which is tobacco mixed 
with kini-kinick, (dried bark of the osier willow scraped fine, ) 
a fire steel, punk, and several flints. Add to these paraphernalia a 
gun, and a good idea will be formed of the costume of the Red 
river hunter. 

The women are industrious, dress in gaudy calicoes, are fond of 
beads and finery, and are remarkably apt at making bead work, 
moccasins, sewing, &c. 

We purchased from the train a supply of pemmican, dried meat, 
sugar, and other things, some of the men buying moccasins, whips, 
and other necessaries. 

I engaged the service of Alexis Le Bombard, who was in com- 
pany with this encampment, as guide to the Yellowstone. He is 
represented as having a thorough knowledge of the country, which 
was apparent from his conversation. He came from the Yellow- 
stone this season, and the impression gathered from my interview 
with him, as well as the representations of others, satisfied me 
that he will be extremely valuable as a guide. 

Shortly after the Indians left, Governor Wilkie and several of 
the principal men came over to my tent. I had a very pleasant 
conversation with them in regard to the Indians, hunting, &c. 
During the conversation, I made some inquiries as to their views 
concerning the establishment of a military post in this vicinity, 
say at Lake Miniwakan.’* The suggestion met with their hearty 
approval, and Governor Wilkie assured me that were one located 
there, the people would remove and settle near it, cultivating 
sufficient land to keep the post supplied with vegetables and provi- 
sions. Governor Wilkie dined with us, after which the train pre- 
pared to move, and at 2% p.m., accompanied by our new guide, 
Le Bombard, we bade adieu to our Red river friends and moved 


18Qn the south shore of Devil’s Lake, Fort Totten was established 
in 1867. An earlier military post in the Red River Valley is Fort Aber- 
crombie, which was built in 1860. A. T. Andreas, Historical Atlas of 
Dakota, 104 (Chicago, 1884) ; William W. Folwell, A History of Minne- 
sota, 2: 164 (St. Paul, 1924). 
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forward on their trail. Our guide avoided crossing the Shyenne 
by going around one of its bends, and after travelling ten miles, 
which we accomplished with ease in two hours and a quarter, we 
reached a good camping place on the side of a lake where the grass 
was excellent. 


A second group of Red River hunters, this time from one of 
the Canadian settlements north of the boundary, was encoun- 
tered a few days later. 


July 22.— . .. While making our usual mid-day halt we were 
overtaken by two hunters of the Red river train, from the vicinity 
of the Selkirk settlement, who were encamped some eight miles 
distant. They invited me to visit them, which I determined upon 
doing, and placing the train under the charge of Dr. Suckley, I 
gave him directions to move on some eight miles, find a good 
camping place, and await my return. All the men were to be set 
to work as soon as they got into camp, and none were to be per- 
mitted to visit the Red river train. . . . 

July 23.— ... I sent Guy and Rummell ahead to Dr. Suck- 
ley’s camp, to apprise him of our coming. At about 4 o’clock, 
accompanied by Governor de L’Orme and seven of his principal 
men, we started towards Dr. Suckley’s camp. The whole force 
of the survey, headed by Dr. Suckley, Sergeant Lindner bearing 
an American flag, met us about a mile out of camp, and saluted 
us with a volley from their guns, the mountain howitzer being 
fired three times. A large tent was put up for the accommodation 
of our guests, and Governor de L’Orme was invited to share my 
tent. The guard tent was taken and made use of as a banqueting 
room, and several of the men were detailed to collect buffalo chips. 
The cooks of the various messes were assisting each other, and 
the meal was ready for us about 9 o’clock. . . . 

Seated around the camp fire between the two tents we had a 
very pleasant conference with our friends. I was very favorably 
impressed with Governor de L’Orme, and with his opinion, as 
well as that of his associates, in regard to their right to hunt on 
our territory, they being residents of the country north of our 
boundary line. They claim the protection of both governments, 
and the doubt as to the position of the boundary line makes them 
ignorant as to which one they have the most claim upon. During 
the hunting season they carry with them their families and their 
property, and they consider that this territory is open to them; 
that the right to hunt on it belongs to them, and that their children 
born during this transit over our soil possess the heritage of 
American citizens. Strongly impressed in favor of American insti- 
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tutions, they wish to be noticed by our government, and feel a 
desire to meet and confer with a commissioner sent by it to treat 
with them. My own opinion is, that while they possess no fee 
simple in the soil yet they have the same right and title which our 
government has acknowledged the Indian tribes to possess —a 
right of occupation, with the view of hunting, &c. With but little 
care our government could obtain the whole of these people as citi- 
zens, thus protecting and building up our frontier, and having in 
this vicinity always a controlling check upon the Indians. Already 
is the salutary effect of their presence visible in the entire safety, 
now, with which single white men and small parties can go 
through this country. Their virtuous mode of life; their industry 
and frugality; their adaptation to frontier life, all combine to 
render them a valuable class of people, and well worthy the atten- 
tion of our government. They expressed a desire that I should 
represent these things to the government, and I assured them that I 
would do so with pleasure. Governor de L’Orme, before retiring 
to rest, attended to his devotions, and I have been struck with his 
piety and real goodness, manifested in his conduct and conversa- 
tion. 


The following morning, after parting with their guests, the 
travelers continued their journey. On July 27 they came for 
the first time upon a large number of Indians — an encamp- 
ment of Assiniboin “ numbering 150 lodges and some 1,200 
persons.” These natives fortunately proved very friendly, 
and exchanged presents with Stevens in a council. At last 
Fort Union on the east bank of the Missouri near the mouth 
of the Yellowstone, and thus on the extreme western boundary 
of Minnesota Territory, was reached. 


August 1.— ... We came in sight of Missouri river, and 
the whole party gave three cheers as its beautiful bluff banks, 
dotted with timber, came in view. As we rounded the hill cutting 
off view of Fort Union, Grover came up, and was received with 
three cheers. On the coming out of Lieutenant Donelson and 
Mr. Denig, in charge of the post, I ordered a volley of the small 
arms of our command, to express admiration of his first arrival.*® 
This was answered by a salute of 13 guns. 


19 Stevens had sent a detachment under Lieutenant Grover over a 
“more southern course” from Pike Lake, and another under Lieutenant 
A. J. Donelson up the Missouri by steamboat from St. Louis to Fort 
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We pitched camp 16% miles from the camp of last night, and 
soon after there was an assembling of the whole party at my tent. 
I congratulated them on the zealous performance of their duty, 
gave them a cordial invitation to go on, and whatever their deter- 
mination, even should they leave us here, promised them an hon- 
orable discharge. All seemed desirous of going on, and not one 
availed himself of the opportunity to leave the expedition. 


Union. Both men reached the fort in advance of their leader. Their 
reports of these operations are included in the Reports of Explorations 
and Surveys, to Ascertain the Most Practicable and Economical Route 
fer a Railroad from the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean, 1: 231- 
247, 486-488 (33 Congress, 2 session, House Executive Documents, no. 91 
— serial 791). In this volume also are printed special reports by a num- 
ber of other members of the party. Some years before Stevens’ visit, 
Edwin T. Denig was the bookkeeper and clerk at Fort Union. Charles 
Larpenteur, Forty Years a Fur Trader on the Upper Missouri, 1: 122; 
2:250 (Coues edition, New York, 1898). 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


DR. CHARLES W. BORUP: AN UP-TO-DATE 
WILDERNESS PHYSICIAN 


A prominent physician well known to readers of a certain 
metropolitan newspaper of Minnesota through his caustic and 
witty statements in a daily column has remarked that one of 
the earmarks of an up-to-date, reliable physician is his 
acquaintance with current medical literature. Judged by this 
standard, one of Minnesota’s earliest doctors would not have 
been found wanting, though so far removed from civilization 
that no one save himself could have known whether or not he 
was keeping abreast of the times from a medical point of view. 
Dr. Charles Wulff Borup, who was born and educated in Den- 
mark, settled in Minnesota in 1848; but in the early thirties 
he was giving medical advice and treatment to Indians and 
traders of the same region, though living on the south shore 
of Lake Superior or on an eastern tributary of the St. Croix 
River. During these years, as the papers of the American 
Fur Company show, he was a subscriber to the American 
Medical Journal, the standard organ of the American medical 
profession, which was sent to him from Philadelphia via the 
Erie Canal and the Great Lakes to the Sault and thence by 
express runner, canoe, Mackinac boat, and later by schooner 
to his trading post. By the time it reached him the cost must 
have been considerably more than the subscription price of 
five dollars which Lea and Blanchard of Philadelphia charged. 

For many years Borup seems to have been the only trained 
physician west of Sault Ste. Marie and north of Fort Snelling. 
His chief business was trading with the Indians for the Ameri- 
can Fur Company, but whites, Indians, and half-breeds sought 
his medical advice ; and his orders, sent to the company’s head- 
quarters in New York, included many for drugs and appli- 
ances. On February 28, 1835, for example, his order called 
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for: “1 good Toothdrawer,” “1 dz bougies in set,” “1 Ib 


camphor,” “2 ounces Quicksilver,” “4% lb Cantharides in 
Powder,” “1 ounce Sulphur Antim: precepitatum,” “1 pint 
Spiritus Pennyroyal,” “ % ounce oleum Cargophyl,” “1 Bot- 


tle Carpenters Compound Syrup of Liverwort,” “2 Gross 
vials assorted with Corks,” and other similar items. 

The progress which medical science has made since Borup’s 
time is evident from the doctor’s apparent belief that cold air 
injures the lungs. On May 11, 1841, he writes: “I wish to 
purchase a newly invented instrument (if it may be called 
so), the intention of which is preventing the cold air from 
affecting the lungs. It consists in a kind of mouth covering 
furnished inside with metallic Springs through which the air 
is drawn into the lungs. It is to be had in the principal apoth- 
ecary® shops in Broadway. . . . There are two kinds one for 
ladies one for gentlemen.” One cannot help wondering 
whether the patient was satisfied with the use of this curious 
ancestor of modern quack appliances. 

It may be interesting to notice that Borup also subscribed 
to some of the standard literary quarterlies and weeklies of 
the period. Thus his letter of May 20, 1840, to Ramsay 
Crooks shows that he received the American Quarterly Re- 
view, the New York Review, and a weekly, the New York 
Herald. If his “ neighbors” were generous, he may also have 
had opportunity to read the National Intelligencer which John 
Livingston at the Sault received; and his wife may have bor- 
rowed Godey’s Lady's Book for which William Johnston at 
Mackinac subscribed. Dr. Borup visited Sault Ste. Marie and 
Mackinac not infrequently and exchange of reading matter 
with his friends may be conjectured. A study of the literature 
which entered the log forts of Borup’s fellow traders through- 
out the region of the upper Great Lakes would be worth while, 
for, as a class, these clerks were men of more than ordinary 

education and refinement. 


G. L. N. 
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A MINNESOTA BANNER STONE 


A banner stone, one of the few ever found in Minnesota, 
has recently been placed on deposit in the museum of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society by Mr. G. W. Freed of Granite 
Falls. 

While taking gravel in June, 1924, from a gravel pit on 
the north bank of the Minnesota River, a mile and a half 
northwest of Granite Falls, Mr. Freed discovered a rock cyst 
grave perhaps four feet long and two and a half feet wide 
some two hundred feet above the river level and about three 
feet below the surface of the ground. The sides and top of the 
grave were made of small rocks. Inside of this rude burial 
vault was the skeleton, drawn up into what is technically 
called a “ bundle burial’ because of its position. The bones 
had been covered with red paint, traces of which were still to 
be seen in the coloring of the sand. An arrow point, clam 
shells, and a beautiful specimen of the ceremonial stone known 
to archeologists as the banner stone had been buried with the 
body. 

The banner stone so found is of mottled greenish gray 
granite, shaped like a double-bitted lumberman’s ax, four 
inches across from edge to edge, two and seven-eighths inches 
long, and seven-eighths of an inch thick. A hole slightly 
smaller than the size of a dime has been bored completely 
through it, parallel to the edges, as if to hold a handle, and 
carefully smoothed off. The piece was painstakingly finished, 
and it still retains something of the high polish which it must 
once have had. 

Banner stones of this type are not unusual in southeastern 
Wisconsin, but are very rare in Minnesota, and a comparison 
of this specimen with Wisconsin pieces shows such similari- 
ties as to make it seem probable that this stone came from that 
district through some intertribal exchange or warfare. Being 
a prized possession of its owner, it was buried with him. 
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Archeologists are not certain as to the use made of these 
stones, but from the careful workmanship exhibited upon 
them it is probable that they were used for ceremonial pur- 
poses, and they may have been carried on sticks in certain 


dances or worn as ornaments. 
WILLoucHBy M. Bascock 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents: Travels and Explo- 
rations of the Jesuit Missionaries in North America (1610- 
1791). With an Introduction by REuBEN GoL_p THwalITEs. 
Selected and edited by Epna Kenton. (New York, Al- 
bert and Charles Boni, 1925. liv, 527 p.). 


Publishers’ announcements during the past few months have 
revealed, among others, two interesting trends. There has been 
evident a movement to popularize the knowledge which hitherto 
has been regarded as the possession of some of the more special- 
ized fields of history, philosophy, and science. On the other nand, 
one may assume from the announcements that there is a growing 
interest among the reading public in tales of discovery and adven- 
ture, both past and present. Perhaps these tendencies help to 
explain the recent appearance of popular one-volume editions of 
Hakluyt’s Voyages and the Travels of Marco Polo, and now we 
have Miss Edna Kenton’s single-volume edition of the Jesuit Re- 
lations, which renders accessible to the general reader a body of 
material that hitherto, for all practical purposes, has been available 
only to the special student. Moreover, as a collection of tales of 
adventure, the Jesuit Relations will easily challenge comparison 
with the two other works mentioned above. 

To be more explicit, Miss Kenton’s volume is an abridgment 
of the Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents edited by Dr. Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites a number of years ago and published in sev- 
enty-three volumes, of which, however, there were only 750 sets. 
The size of the work and the fact that the edition was limited 
tended to confine its use largely to students of history. The Rela- 
tions, it should perhaps be explained, are the reports of Jesuit 
missionaries in North America, which were rendered either to the 
superior at Quebec or to the provincial of the order in France. 
The allied documents referred to in the title consist of personal 
letters, memoirs, journals, and official records of various sorts, 
which throw additional light upon the activities of members of 
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the order. The documents contained in Miss Kenton’s edition 
range from the founding of the first mission in Acadia in 1611 
to the surrender of the Jesuit estates in Canada in 1789. Not 
only has the editor made a selection from the documents contained 
in the Thwaites edition, but in most instances it has been con- 
sidered advisable to reprint only selected portions of such docu- 
ments. Wherever necessary to secure continuity, however, brief 
synopses take the place of missing passages, and an occasional 
explanatory footnote helps to guide the reader. 

It seems almost hopeless within the limits of a brief review to 
attempt to convey an adequate idea of the wonderfully rich and 
varied material contained within the pages of this volume. We 
have here the story of the gradual extension of Jesuit influence 
and French political authority into the wilderness of North 
America. The Relations abound in vivid descriptions of the new 
lands and their flora and fauna, and of the manners and customs 
of the Indians in their primitive state. They contain what is 
probably one of the best accounts in existence of the first contact 
between Europeans and the Indians of North America. The 
volume is also a treasure house of original tales of adventure and 
personal heroism, some of which are already famous. The ob- 
servations and narratives of the Jesuit fathers were by no means 
confined to religious matters. Their reports contain reflections 
concerning the benefits to be derived from colonization in the 
New World, descriptions of conditions in New France, and 
complaints concerning the behavior of the coureurs de bois and 
French soldiers in their relations with the Indians. At the same 
time, a spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion to God and the church 
pervades all their writings. 

Many of the documents contained in part 4 will be of particular 
interest to residents of Minnesota and others whose homes are in 
the region of the Great Lakes and the upper Mississippi Valley. 
This portion of the volume is entitled “ The Expansion West- 
ward of New France, and the Jesuit Missions (1659-1763),” and 
contains the narratives of persons whose names are famous in 
the history of the Northwest. There is the relation of Father 
Allouez, telling of his journey to Lake Superior, while that of 
Father Dablon contains a vivid description of the ceremony at 
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Sault Ste. Marie by which St. Lusson took possession of the 
region of the upper lakes in the name of the king of France. 
Probably the most important documents are the journals of 
Father Marquette, which are published in full. In the first of 
these journals we have Marquette’s own account of the discovery 
of the Mississippi, in company with Jolliet. Part 4 also contains 
a wealth of information concerning the Indians of the Northwest. 
But after all, it is the human interest of the record which con- 
stitutes its chief fascination. One turns from a reading of the 
Jesuit Relations with a profound respect for the Jesuit priests 
as men as well as missionaries. The story of their heroism and 
patience has often been told, but their shrewdness and tact have 
not been so fully appreciated. Father Jean de Brébeuf’s directions 
for the guidance of the missionaries to the Hurons might serve 
as a useful guide in a more sophisticated society. Thus he says: 
“To conciliate the Savages, you must be careful never to make 
them wait for you in embarking.” The following passage might 
well be included in a modern manuel of etiquette: “ You must 
bear with their imperfections without saying a word, yes, even 
without seeming to notice them. Even if it be necessary to 
criticise anything, it must be done modestly, and with words and 
signs which evince love and not aversion. In short, you must try 
to be, and to appear, always cheerful.” The Jesuits prepared for 
their journeys into new and unknown regions in the scientific 
spirit of the modern explorer. Thus Marquette, describing his 
preparations for the journey to the Mississippi, writes: 


And because We were going to seek Unknown countries, we took 
every precaution in our power, so that, if our Undertaking were 
hazardous, it should not be foolhardy. To that end, we obtained 
all the Information that we could from the savages who had fre- 
quented those regions ; and we even traced out from their reports 
a Map of the whole of that New country; on it we indicated the 
rivers which we were to navigate, the names of the peoples and of 
the places through which we were to pass, the Course of the great 
River, and the direction we were to follow when we reached it. 


The final paragraph of the same journal reveals the devotion and 
gentleness of spirit with which the Jesuits sought to carry salva- 
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tion to the Indians, and incidentally affords a glimpse of the 
philosophy which underlay all of their missionary enterprises : 


Had this voyage resulted in the salvation of even one soul, I would 
consider all my troubles well rewarded, and I have reason to pre- 
sume that such is the case. For, when I was returning, we passed 
through the Ilinois of Peouarea, and during three days I preached 
the faith in all their Cabins ; after which, while we were embarking, 
a dying child was brought to me at The water’s edge, and I bap- 
tized it shortly before it died, through an admirable act of provi- 
dence for the salvation of that Innocent soul. 


The volume is beautifully printed and among the illustrations 
are several unusually lifelike reproductions of portraits of the 
Jesuit fathers. This is certainly a volume for which the book-lover 
will want to make room on his shelves, although it will perhaps 
be difficult for him to decide whether it shall find its place among 
his works of history, of travel and adventure, or of religion and 
philosophy. It partakes of the character of all. 

Wayne E, STEVENS 


A History of American Immigration, 1820-1924. By GEORGE 
M. STEPHENSON, Pu.D., assistant professor of history in 
the University of Minnesota. (Boston, Ginn and Company, 
1926. vi, 316 p.) 


The act of 1924, limiting future immigration from each coun- 
try to a certain quota based upon the number of foreign-born indi- 
viduals from that country resident in the United States in 1890, 
marks the end of a period of unrestricted hospitality to the for- 
eigner seeking a home in our domain. In the future the date 
may seem as significant to the history of immigration as the date 
of the official disappearance of the frontier in 1890 seems in the 
history of the frontier. The frontier still exists in restricted 
portions of our country and its spiritual and economic inherit- 
ance will long remain. Immigration also still exists in restricted 
numbers and its cultural and economic inheritance will always 
remain. But both movements — sister movements in a sense, and 
inherent in the history of every new and growing country — 
have passed their “ wide open” days, one naturally several de- 
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cades before the other. Their passing is merely another indica- 
tion that the country has grown up and come of age. 

Dr. Stephenson’s book comes, therefore, at a time when the 
author can survey the period of unrestricted immigration as a 
period completed, and when it is natural and convenient to take 
stock of what has happened. While thus opportune in one sense, 
the book suffers greatly in another, for it is premature. It was 
written long before the field of scholarship had prepared the 
way for a final summary. The author may object that his book 
should not be judged as a final summary, but even if intended 
only as a temporary survey of the field, it still is hampered by 
the lack of preliminary research. In several phases of his sub- 
ject he bases his survey upon previous monographs and upon 
intensive studies of his own. These are the best chapters. The 
paucity of reliable secondary material in other phases is reflected 
in the comparative thinness of some chapters. 

Another difficulty in the way of final treatment arises from 
the recent nature of much of the material. Approximately one- 
half of the volume deals with the “ new ” immigration, the recent 
immigration legislation, the reactions and fortunes of the immi- 
grants during the war, and the Chinese and Japanese exclusion 
acts. Pioneering the way through the mass of recent literature 
on these subjects, much of it prejudiced and partisan, is no envi- 
able task. Historical perspective is especially difficult, for all the 
questions are of a controversial nature. As to the desirability of 
the “ new ” immigrants, the wisdom of the drastic restriction law 
of 1924, and the final results of the Japanese Exclusion Act, 
Dr. Stephenson does not commit himself. He merely says “ the 
facts are not yet in,” and “ the future will determine.” He seems 
to be free from all prejudice himself, a characteristic which 
increases the value of these portions of his work. 

A third difficulty results from the attempt to compress a his- 
tory of American immigration into a volume of less than three 
hundred pages. Whether author or publisher was responsible 
for this limitation, it was an impossible task. It results in a book 
too tight for comfortable reading and too restricted to do the 
subject justice. More freedom of space would have enriched the 
book by allowing increased freedom of style and a greater wealth 
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of illustrative detail. A subject of the scope and importance of 
this one deserved not less than five or six hundred pages. 

The author may be responsible for none of these limitations. 
Certainly, in spite of them, he has produced a book that is solid 
and competent, one that, in some respects, challenges admiration. 

Part 1 is devoted to the European background, the author 
reminding his readers that “a study of nineteenth-century Europe 
is as important for the student of American immigration as is a 
knowledge of seventeenth-century Europe for the study of Ameri- 
can colonial history.” Separate chapters are devoted to the United 
Kingdom, the Scandinavians, the Germans, the Dutch, the Ital- 
ians, the Jews, and the Slavs. The limitations of space are clearly 
revealed by the fact that all this is disposed of in ninety-four 
pages. A number of the chapters make compact and valuable 
essays, however. Northwestern readers will be most interested 
in the first three chapters, and these are the most elaborate also 
in treatment. The Slavs, most numerous of the “ new” immi- 
grants and coming from the rich and varied background of south- 
eastern Europe, hardly get a fair introduction in the bare eight 
pages allotted to them. Here is a case where the lack of trust- 
worthy secondary material shows itself. 

In part 2 the author combines a history of the rdle of the immi- 
grant in politics and a history of measures for the regulation of 
immigration and the protection of the immigrant. In his review 
of Know-Nothing activity and the political period from 1840 to 
1860 he writes two of his best chapters. The relation between 
the preémption and homestead acts and immigration is made 
vivid. The change in the East from antagonism toward the 
immigrant to friendliness when his support was needed against 
the rising issue of slavery — East and West uniting to form the 
North — is also seen clearly. The changing allegiance of the 
German element from the Democratic to the Republican parties, 
in time to become the decisive influence in the election of Lincoln, 
is well brought out and its importance is emphasized. Here the 
author is at home, and the reader follows his lead implicitly. This 
is hardly true for the political influence of the immigrant through 
the longer period from 1860 to 1914, which is dealt with in one 
short chapter. The treatment is more superficial, the author 
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admitting that “the time has not yet arrived for a trustworthy 
and impartial account.” Again in “ The Years of Neutrality ” and 
“ The War and After ” he achieves several difficult and admirable 
chapters. It is difficult to overpraise his impartiality, though it 
may be too complete to be true to reality in some respects. The 
reader, however, left to draw his own conclusions, will be better 
able to arrive at sound ones after reading the volume. 

A final part 3 consists of interesting and adequate summaries 
of the Chinese and Japanese immigration. 

Relatively few footnotes are used, reliance doubtless being 
placed in the twenty-page bibliography, which includes the more 
valuable source and secondary works, grouped under headings 
corresponding roughly to the chapter headings in the text. No 
attempt is made to indicate manuscript material or the more elu- 
sive source works in print; evidently this is deemed unnecessary 
within the limits of the present treatment. The index is thor- 
ough. 

The author has omitted an analysis of the cultural contribu- 
tions of various immigrant stocks, reserving this for a future 
volume. This omission is partly responsible for a certain monoto- 
nous tone in the present volume. If the two phases could have 
been combined the study would have gained in color and balance. 
The difficulties inherent are obvious, however, and the author 
is perhaps the best judge of them. The reader must be content 
to wait for the next volume, the background of which is touched 
upon in the following paragraph of the introduction to the pres- 
ent book: 


The people of European countries are sprung from stocks 
which for generations and even centuries have contributed to 
their development. The peasant tills the soil which gave suste- 
nance to his grandfather, and the artisan walks the village streets 
which were familiar to his forbears. He is born into a society 
hoary with age, and with customs and traditions dating centuries 
back. Millions of Americans now living, on the other hand, have 
been uprooted from an older environment and transplanted into 
a country where traditions are in the making, where society is 
fluid, where races and ideas are fused, where distances are vast, 
where the language is strange,—everything different beyond 
imagination. 
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When Dr. Stephenson begins to enlarge on these thoughts and 
in such language, his readers will be ready to follow. But they 
will hope, also, that when that time comes he will not limit him- 


self to 281 pages. 
Ottver W. HoL_MEs 


On New Shores. By Konrap Bercovict. (New York and 
London, The Century Company, 1925. vii, 302 p._ Illus- 
trations. ) 


With the exception of the first chapter, which is more general 
in treatment, Mr. Bercovici’s book partakes of the nature of a 
travelogue, or possibly a better characterization would be to say 
that the reader can imagine himself in a “ movie” theater pleas- 
antly entertained by eighteen reels portraying the daily life and 
activity and the picturesque and prominent characters in certain 
immigrant communities, with comments interspersed here and 
there to tell him what he is looking at. 

In the Danish community at Askov, Minnesota, the reader is 
introduced to Ludwig Mosbaek, the founder of the settlement, 
who relates the beginnings of this interesting codperative colony, 
which is said to be practically another little Denmark. In Wis- 
consin, Moquah, the youngest Czecho-Slovak colony in the United 
States, is singled out as a fair example of what the Czechs have 
done all over the country since they first began to come here. 
In North Dakota the author was especially interested in the Ger- 
man-Russians, the descendants of Germans who a century and a 
half ago migrated from Germany into Russia. He found these 
immigrants and their children excellent farmers, possessed of 
considerable money, but avaricious, unprogressive, and as alien in 
America as they were in Russia. At Embarrass, Minnesota, 
Mr. Bercovici expected to find a community of very dangerous 
Finns; but close inspection revealed that these foreigners are 
splendid workers, orderly, and not followers of the red flag. 

There are many interesting and just observations on the Poles, 
Jugo-Slavs, Rumanians, Dutch, Germans, Jews, Lithuanians, 
Japanese, Chinese, and Spaniards, but to residents of Minnesota 
and of the Northwest it is of special interest to learn what the 
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widely traveled author thinks of the Swedes and Norwegians. 
He chimes in with the other writers on immigration and sings 
their praises. He only confirms statements that have come to 
be the common stock of immigration “ authorities” by asserting 
that they are Americans long before they become naturalized 
(which, by the way, may be said of thousands of other immi- 
grants) and that they understand American ways and customs 
almost before leaving their native lands. Probably it is the part 
of prudence for the reviewer to refrain from passing judgment 
on the accuracy of Mr. Bercovici’s comparisons and contrasts 
relative to the Norwegians and Swedes. It may be pointed out, 
however, that it is customary for Norwegian leaders to spur on 
their countrymen in America to greater things by lauding the ini- 
tiative, solidarity, and splendid achievements of the Swedish- 
Americans, while Swedish churchmen and propagandists impress 
upon their brethren the superior qualities of the Norwegians. 
Under these circumstances it would appear that the time is ripe 
for the Norwegians and Swedes to take the first step in hearty 
cooperation by organizing a mutual admiration society open to 
members of both nationalities. 

The student of history will find a number of historical facts 
strewn throughout the pages of Mr. Bercovici’s book, but these 
are more or less incidental. The book will find greatest favor 
with the reader who wishes to spend a pleasant and entertaining 
evening with many interesting types of people who have em- 
barked on new adventures on new shores. Without glossing over 
the faults of the newcomers, Mr. Bercovici’s book may dispel 
prejudices and raise doubts about the wisdom and justice of 
certain legislative enactments that will greatly change the charac- 
ter of immigration. 

GrorceE M. STEPHENSON 


Sault Ste. Marie and Its Great Waterway. By Otto Fowte. 
(New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925. xxi, 
458 p. Illustrations, map.) 


This posthumous volume by an old resident of Sault Ste. Marie, 
though relating particularly to the region about the sault, may 
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be read very profitably by students of early Minnesota history. 
Prior to territorial days, indeed, the history of the region now 
called Minnesota cannot be separated from that of the narrow 
entrance into Lake Superior from the lower lakes. Over the 
portage around the rapids passed most of the men and pieces of 
merchandise that entered the country west of Lake Superior. 
Sault Ste. Marie, therefore, might have been termed with propriety 
the gateway to the Northwest. 

The first half of the book relates to early French, English, and 
American colonial explorers; as more authentic data may be 
found on these subjects, this portion of the book serves merely to 
focus the attention of the Minnesota reader on the fact that the 
upper Mississippi was reached in most instances via the Sault de 
Ste. Marie. The author’s acquaintance with one of Minnesota’s 
chief explorers, Jonathan Carver, cannot be doubted, since he 
frequently refers to him familiarly as John Carver, a liberty 
Minnesota historians thus far have been loath to take with the 
Connecticut Yankee. 

A short account of the chief companies engaged in the fur 
trade includes a valuable description of the construction and use 
of the birch-bark canoe. Then follows a curious departure into 
the history of the Astoria expeditions. In fact, the author’s lack 
of scientific historical training is evidenced by his failure to 
realize that portions of his book have only indirect bearing on the 
main topic and consequently should be relegated to footnotes or 
appendixes. 

On page 2609 the first reference is made to a body of manuscript 
business papers on which much of the remainder of the volume is 
based. These are, apparently, the archives of the Sault Ste. 
Marie office of the American Fur Company which recently were 
acquired by the United States in the purchase of an old warehouse 
at the Sault. The letter books of Gabriel Franchere and of John 
Livingston (Mr. Fowle invariably adds an e to the latter name) 
seem to have been called upon more extensively than other papers. 
Of the majority of these letters — which are addressed to Ramsay 
Crooks, president of the American Fur Company — the originals 
have been preserved by the New York Historical Society; but the 
collection contains copies of letters to other employees of the 
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company the originals of which are not known to be in existence. 
Hence these letter-book copies are very valuable. 

From these manuscripts the life at Sault Ste. Marie from 1816 
till 1847 is reconstructed, and its connection with life along the 
west end of Lake Superior and the upper Mississippi becomes 
apparent at once. The story is here given of the fur trade of the 
whole Northwest; of relations with the Indians; of mines, fish- 
eries, and transportation on Lake Superior ; of the activities of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company; of missionaries among the Indians; of 
exploring expeditions ; of the construction of a canal at the Sault; 
and of the minutiz of everyday life and business. Extensive 
extracts are quoted from these letters and in the main the author 
seems to have read the manuscripts accurately. One is amused, 
however, to find St. Paul’s well-known citizen, Dr. Charles W. 
Borup, mentioned indiscriminately as “ Mr. Bowrap” and “ Mr. 
Bomp”; and to discover that the name of the prominent New 
York businessman, George Ehninger, who was appointed receiver 
for the American Fur Company after its bankruptcy in 1842, is 
almost invariably mistakenly read “ Enringer.” Other minor inac- 
curacies might be mentioned but on the whole a straightforward, 
accurate narrative is given. 

A number of worthwhile plates and a map add to the beauty 
and usefulness of the book. One short chapter disposes of the 
history of the years after 1846, and one may infer that death 
overtook the author at that point in his labor of love. A very 
curious index is appended. Why should one find in a volume 
dealing with the history of Sault Ste. Marie references like 
“ Abraham, plains of, origins of name,” or “ Appalachian Moun- 
tains, uplift of,” or “ Columbus, Christopher ”? 

G. L.N. 


Elmer E. Ellsworth and the Zouaves of ’61. By Cartes A. 
INGRAHAM. (Chicago, Chicago Historical Society, 1925. 
xi, 167 p. Illustrations.) 


“ This work is the result of a conviction that there exists gen- 
erally a misapprehension concerning the character and public 
services of Ellsworth, and that the truth as to his superlative 
ability and worth is in danger of being lost in the sea of later 
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happenings.” Thus the author in the preface to this work indi- 
cates that he has a mission to perform, and the reader is fore- 
warned. 

Ellsworth’s public career covered a period of less than four 
years, from the fall of 1857 to the end of May, 1861, during 
which time he was almost wholly engaged in the drilling of local 
militia companies. If it is true that army drill masters are born, 
not made, young Ellsworth should certainly be named as the 
shining example, for, despite his complete lack of practical ex- 
perience in the handling of men he was able on the basis of his 
study of the standard works on military drill and tactics to take 
charge of company after company of cadets and bring them to a 
high degree of efficiency. His crowning achievement was his 
training of the United States Zouave Cadets to a point where the 
company could drill upon the parade ground of West Point itself 
and win praise from Major William J. Hardee and General 
Winfield Scott for their execution of the movements in the stand- 
ard military manuals as well as those in Ellsworth’s Zouave 
Manual. 

As Mr. Ingraham points out, Ellsworth’s signal service to the 
United States was the arousing of the people of the North to an 
interest in military affairs at a time when trained men were sadly 
needed, and his death just at the beginning of hostilities opened 
the eyes of the nation to the fact that blood must flow before 
Union troops should march through the streets of the Confederate 
capital. The war was not to be a holiday march through Virginia. 
Blood had been spilled in the streets of Baltimore during the 
rioting connected with the passage of the Sixth Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry through the ‘city, but deaths due to mob 
violence by southern sympathizers could not make the same im- 
pression upon the popular mind as the death of Ellsworth during 
the course of a military operation in enemy country while per- 
forming a spectacular act. Ellsworth was only the first of hun- 
dreds of field and line officers who were to lose their lives during 
the four years of bitter struggle and it is probable that his death 
at almost any time during 1863 or 1864 when fighting such as that 
of Vicksburg, Gettysburg, Cold Harbor, or the Wilderness was 
going on would only have brought a death notice in the casualty 
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lists and some newspaper eulogies instead of a public funeral 
from the White House. 

In reading the book one is moved to inquire why the author 
added the two words “of ’61” to his title, for two-thirds of the 
work is devoted to a study of Ellsworth’s relations with the United 
States Zouave Cadets of Chicago, an organization which dis- 
banded in October, 1860, and barely twenty pages to his Zouave 
regiment of 1861. Probably, however, the answer would be that 
the Zouave idea inaugurated by Ellsworth bore fruit during 1861. 
Mr. Ingraham is thoroughly imbued with the patriotic spirit which 
gripped the country in the days about which he writes, and one 
familiar with the newspaper and magazine style of the Civil 
War period might almost believe himself reading a volume writ- 
ten at that time. 

A useful service has been performed in the printing of numer- 
ous letters and documents, particularly the letters from the cor- 
respondence with Miss Carrie M. Spafford, Ellsworth’s fiancée, 
and a part of the Ellsworth Diary. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Ingraham does not follow strictly the canons of historical writing 
in the matter of quotations, for he casually leaves out sections 
which he does not see fit to use and neglects to indicate such 
omissions. For example, in quoting the resolutions for the organi- 
zation of the Chicago Zouaves (p. 25) he takes decided liberties 
with the phraseology and finally omits an entire section without 
indication, as shown by a comparison of his version with the 
printed circular. Even more striking is his handling of the Ells- 
worth Diary, a manuscript copy of which is owned by the Minne- 
sota Historical Society. Although the document as printed in Mr. 
Ingraham’s volume is introduced by the phrase, “ The diary 
follows,” more than fifty entries have been omitted without any 
indication of the fact. The author apparently used only a partial 
transcript of the diary, copied from a newspaper, despite the fact 
that he was aware of the existence of the manuscript copy. Why 
he did not make more use of the additional material therein con- 
tained is not clear, for it includes further information relative to 
Ellsworth’s hardships and ill health. 

Taken as a whole, the book is a very readable literary account 
of the brief career of this promising young military man, but it 
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cannot be considered a significant contribution to the historical 
literature of the Civil War period. 
WitLoucusy M. Bascock 


Israel, Elihu and Cadwallader Washburn: A Chapter in American 
Biography. Compiled by GarLLarp Hunt. (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1925. vi, 397 p.) 


A reviewer of a recent biographical work said that while we 
have no dictionary of national biography as yet, its place is in 
some degree taken by the steadily increasing number of lives of 
public men. /srael, Elihu and Cadwallader Washburn is one of 
this number. 

The Minnesotan and the student of Minnesota history is filled 
with disappointment that the original purpose of the compiler was 
not carried out. This purpose was, to quote from the “ Adden- 
dum,” “to include in this volume sketches of the seven sons of 
Israel Washburn. The material for the lives of Algernon Sidney 
Washburn, Charles Ames Washburn and Samuel Benjamin Wash- 
burn was actually in hand while the sketch of William Drew 
Washburn had been finished.” The work was put aside on ac- 
count of the World War and, when taken up after it, the manu- 
script on William Drew had disappeared, so sketches of but three 
of Israel’s seven sons appear. The significance of William D. 
Washburn’s life for the Northwest is recognized, and the hope is 
held out that if another edition of the book be prepared it will 
contain something about the four men omitted. 

About all the Minnesota material found in the work comes in 
the brief chapter on Cadwallader Colden Washburn’s interest in 
the Minneapolis flour mills. Here, in a scant four pages, some- 
thing is said about his association with the Minneapolis Water 
Power Company, his first flour mill, the formation of Washburn, 
Crosby and Company, the fire of 1878, and the contest with the 
insurance companies over the settlement. 

The accounts of the careers of the three brothers, Israel, Elihu, 
and Cadwallader, are interesting even if a bit stereotyped. Some 
little additional light upon a few minor incidents is afforded, but 
no real additions to knowledge of the general period are made: 
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the value of the work consists in having in one place an adequate 
account of the life, principally the public life, of each of these 
men, and in the printing of some letters which heretofore have 
not been available. 

LEsTER BURRELL SHIPPEE 


The Twin Cities as a Metropolitan Market: A Regional Study of 
the Economic Development of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
(The University of Minnesota, Studies in the Social Sciences, 
no. 18). By Micprep Luciie HartsoucH, Px.D. (Minne- 
apolis, The University of Minnesota, 1925. viii, 228 p. 
Maps. ) 


As the title indicates, this is a monograph developing in terms 
of one area the concept of metropolitan economy first presented 
by Professor N. S. B. Gras in his Evolution of the English Corn 
Market, and more recently in his Introduction to Economic His- 
tory. Dr. Hartsough began this study five years ago and has been 
working upon it ever since under Professor Gras’s inspiring 
leadership. It is indeed an excellent study, and nothing that could 
have been done would have served better to demonstrate the value 
of the concept. The reviewer has been in fairly close touch with 
the study from the beginning. He read it first as a master’s 
thesis, and then later as a doctor’s thesis. In her earlier reports 
upon the study, the author was inclined to make the metropolitan 
concept too nearly all-inclusive. There are vast spheres of 
economic life in a metropolitan area which have only slight con- 
tact with the metropolitan center of the area. There is even a 
large volume of trade with the outside world and adjoining areas 
which does not pass through the metropolitan center. In its 
present form, the study recognizes fully these circumstances, and 
yet does make a clear case for the dominant position of the 
metropolitan center within the area. 

The reviewer would give a somewhat different position than the 
writer to the metropolitan area in world economy. The author 
goes so far as to say that world economy is “ problematical ” and 
“in any case a development of the future.” It seems to the re- 
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viewer that we are surely now living in a world economy, that 
this is one of the primary conditions of the present economic 
order, and that each decade sees further development in this di- 
rection. In general, the next lower order within the world econ- 
omy is not, however, as the author so well points out, the nation, 
but the metropolitan area. The concept of national economy is 
valid only as a politico-economic concept. The concept of world 
economy is invalid only as a politico-economic concept. 

Also metropolitan areas are themselves of different orders. The 
metropolitan area of New York City includes within itself a large 
number of metropolitan areas of a next lower order — of which 
the Twin Cities is one. The Twin City area in turn includes a 
number of subsidiary areas. There is probably about as much 
reason for setting up New York as of an order above the Twin 
Cities, as of setting the Twin Cities above Fargo, or Miles City, 
or Duluth-Superior. In due time some city on the Pacific coast 
may have a metropolitan center comparable to that of New York 
on the Atlantic coast. Neither will be a national market. 

The least developed part of Dr. Hartsough’s study is chapter 
9, devoted to the task of showing the interrelations between the 
center and the economic activity within the area. As a further 
contribution to the metropolitan concept, it would be much worth 
while to work out these relations in detail, taking the individual 
city or village, home, farm, factory, retail store, bank, and the 
like, as a unit and seeing exactly to what extent its activities relate 
to and are dependent upon the Twin Cities. Dr. Hartsough’s 
study is, after all, much more of an historical study than an 
analysis of the area itself as it now exists. Viewed from this lat- 
ter standpoint, it is particularly sketchy in its analysis of the inter- 
relations between the agriculture of the area and the Twin Cities. 
The discussion with respect to wheat, butter, livestock and pota- 
toes is exceedingly brief, and even contains a misstatement or two. 
The economic position of the Twin Cities is still so largely based 
upon the agriculture of the area that it would seem highly de- 
sirable to develop this part of the analysis with much thoroughness. 

Joun D. Brack 
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One of Our First Families and a Few Other Minnesota Essays. 
By A. J. Russert. (Minneapolis, Leonard H. Wells, 1925. 
119 p.) 

I have recently been occupied for the first time in an otherwise 
wasted life, in a search for information, and information is, I find, 
generally imbedded in volumes weighing in actual tonnage any- 
thing from fifty pounds up. The natural habitats of these mam- 
moths are those libraries where History lies sleeping but by no 
means dead, and where the museum whisper, the museum tiptoe, 
and the sneeze only occasioned by ancient paper learnedly dis- 
integrating, are to be acquired. 

Very much in contrast to these tomes which have to be wheeled 
in on a wagonette by a very strong boy, is the book which is the 
subject of this sketch. Instead of requiring two arms and a table 
to hold it up, it scarcely taxes two fingers, is about as long as your 
hand, and of a frivolous canary color. Nevertheless it bears the 
stamp and seal of the Minnesota Historical Society and very pleas- 
antly testifies that learning and avoirdupois are not inevitably asso- 
ciated in books. 

One of Our First Families is a collection of short essays. In 
between the charming little dedication in French —in which I 
could read much between the lines — and a formidable two-page 
Latin envoi which I couldn’t read at all (and, as my acquaintances 
are mostly college graduates, I haven’t yet been able to find any- 
body who could) there is some history, some philosophizing, and 
much agreeable anecdote agreeably told. 

The first article, and the one which gives its name to the book, 
is the true story of a certain frontiersman, Philander Prescott by 
name, and his Dakota wife. Every incident is in a way classic 
—the very essence of that amazing period when a Stone Age 
people mingled with and outwardly put on some of the character- 
istics of the more sophisticated race with which, to its everlasting 
misfortune, fate brought it into contact. 

Over a hundred years ago Prescott, like many another young 
adventurer of his time, ran away from a staid and respectable 
home “down East” to seek the glamorous uncertainties of life 
in the new Northwest. He was sutler’s clerk first at Detroit, then 
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at Fort Snelling, and afterwards free trader, Indian farmer, and 
interpreter. His conversion at a southern camp meeting and his 
subsequent return to Minnesota to marry the Indian girl he had 
bought and deserted are peculiarly “indigenous,” the term Mr. 
Russell appropriately applies to the whole episode. Prescott’s 
heroic death at the hands of his wife’s people forms the touching 
and dramatic climax. 

The whole thing could have been done at greater length. Who 
will write the final story of the Minnesota Valley, of the Red 
River of the North, or of the upper Missouri? It must be an 
artist with knowledge, patience, and the power to compose the 
numberless details of a vanished way of life into one of those sig- 
nificant and simple pictures which are the milestones of native 
literature. 

Among the essays in Mr. Russell’s small book are an interest- 
ing account of the inventor —if one may use that term — of the 
steel and cement sky scraper, who was a resident of Minneapolis ; 
a sympathetic tribute to Edmund Brooks, the late eminent book 
collector of that city; and an account of Mr. Russell’s own quaint 
tampering with the slot machines of second-hand book stores. 
There are various other themes and all are embellished with a 
wealth of allusion and apt quotation. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Russell will publish many more such 
volumes and that they will be like this one both so worth reading 
and so easy to hold! 

GRACE FLANDRAU 











MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


The sessions of the fifth state historical convention under the 
auspices of the society will be held on June 17 at Mankato, with 
the following main features: a series of local historical exhibits 
arranged in store windows, a morning program with papers on the 
history of Mankato and the surrounding region, a picnic luncheon 
in Sibley park followed by a conference on the progress of his- 
torical work in Minnesota, an automobile ride to near-by places 
of historic interest, participation with the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in the marking of the site of old Fort 
L’Huillier, and an evening program of addresses and papers. On 
June 16 the annual “historic tour” will be held, starting from 
St. Paul at 9:00 A.M. Stops will be made at Northfield for 
luncheon and at Faribault for dinner and an evening program, 
and in both places the newly organized Rice County Historical 
Society will have general charge of the meetings. 


The acting superintendent of the society and Dr. George M. 
Stephenson, assistant professor of history in the University of 
Minnesota, are serving as secretaries for the committee in charge 
of the endowment campaign in Minnesota for the American His- 
torical Association. The possibilities outlined by Dr. Solon J. 
Buck in the address printed in the present number of this maga- 
zine should be of great interest to members of the society, for the 
promotion of historical work along such lines cannot fail to 
advance historical interests in each state. It is believed that not 
a few Minnesota people will contribute to the endowment of the 
national association and that many will take advantage of the 
opportunity to become life members of the American Historical 
Association through payment of the sum of one hundred dollars. 


The most notable development in connection with the promo- 
tion of historical work and interest throughout the state during 
the winter was the local history essay contest for high school 
students sponsored jointly by the society and the Minnesota Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The subjects open to the contestants 
were, “ The Story of My Grandparents in Minnesota,” “ The Be- 
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ginnings of My Community,” and “ An Old Settler’s Story of 
Pioneer Life in Minnesota.” The local unit of the contest was 
the county; the winners in the county contests were entered in 
district contests; and the final stage was the state contest. Par- 
ticipation was widespread and it is estimated that several thou- 
sand essays were written. Many of the winning essays in the 
counties and districts were published in local newspapers, and in 
a number of communities additional prizes were set up by local 
organizations. 

A committee of judges consisting of Dr. Samuel B. Harding, 
professor of history in the University of Minnesota, Dr. Clar- 
ence W. Rife, associate professor of history in Hamline Univer- 
sity, and Mrs. Solon J. Buck of Minneapolis selected the state 
winners, awarding first prize to Fern Johnson of Milaca, second 
to Frances E. Heggstrom of Red Wing, and third to Catherine 
L. Rask of Blooming Prairie. Honorable mention was given the 
essays of Saima Anderson of Gilbert, Mildred L. Olson of Mah- 
nomen, and Immanuel Peterson of Hutchinson. Miss Johnson’s 
essay tells about her grandfather, Nels Christiansen, who came 
from Iowa to Tyler, Minnesota, in 1888, and presents a vivid 
and faithful picture of the pioneer conditions that were encoun- 
tered. The essay by Miss Heggstrom deals interestingly with 
the beginnings of a farming community in Goodhue County, some 
ten miles from Red Wing. Miss Rask’s essay gives a vivid 
account of the coming of her grandparents from Norway to 
America in 1856 and of their pioneer experiences in the West. 
The state and district prize winning essays are printed in the 
Sunday issues of the Minneapolis Journal beginning on March 28. 

One original diary has already been received by the society as 
a result of the contest. One newspaper editor was inspired to 
begin the preparation of a comprehensive history of his commu- 
nity. That the contest stimulated the interest of many local 
women’s clubs is evidenced by plans to make the study of Minne- 
sota the central feature of a considerable number of club pro- 
grams next year. In submitting the award of the judges, Dr. 
Harding wrote, “It is to be hoped that similar contests will be 
held in the future, not merely because of the wide interest in the 
history of the State which they arouse, but also because of the 
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interesting historical information which they bring forth and 
record for those who come after us.” 


Forty-two additions to the active membership of the society 
were made during the quarter ending March 31, 1926. The names 
of the new members, grouped by counties, follow: 

AITKIN: Mrs. Robert L. Abrahamson of Hill City. 

BELTRAMI: Reverend Lars J. Jerdee of Bemidji. 

Cuiprewa: Dr. Ludvig R. Lima of Montevideo. 

CaRLTON: Hugo Schlenk of Cloquet. 

Dopce: J. G. Lee of Hayfield. 

HENNEPIN: Captain Stuart G. Wilder of Fort Snelling; 
Anne M. Allee, Mrs. Edward W. Backus, De Witte N. Barber, 
Mrs. Robert L. Brooks, Mrs. Laurel L. Buckle, Mrs. Avery F. 
Crounse, Harold P. Howard, John R. Howard, Alfred E. Koenig, 
Mrs. Edward E. Mitchell, Donald W. Snell, Hudson D. Walker, 
Mrs. E. M. Walrath, and Mrs. Sue H. Wilson of Minneapolis. 

Itasca: C. E. Ekman of Bigfork. 

Martin: Clayton A. Porter of Fairmont. 

Mitte Lacs: Elvero L. McMillan of Princeton. 

OLMsTED: Julius J. Reiter of Rochester. 

. Ramsey: Otto E. Albrecht, Percy E. Barber, Mrs. George G. 
Benz, Mrs. Blair Flandrau, Kenneth L. Holmes, Charles O. 
Jenks, Paul F. Keating, Charles S. Kelly, Michael Lambrecht, 
Grant S. Macartney, and Mrs. Charles G. Rank, all of St. Paul. 

Rice: Fred M. Chaffee of Faribault. 

St. Louis: Arthur P. Barnes and Robert M. White of Duluth. 

Topp: Weaver Saterbak of Long Prairie. 

NONRESIDENT: Moses Bloom of South Omaha, Nebraska; 
C. E. Castle of Havana, North Dakota; and Lawrence K. Fox of 
Pierre, South Dakota. 


Six institutions became subscribers to the society’s publications 
during the last quarter: the public libraries of Olivia and Pipe- 
stone ; the school libraries of Kerkhoven, Maple Lake, and Silver 
Lake; and the post library at Fort Snelling. 


The society lost eleven active members by death during the 
quarter ending March 31, 1926: Howard Bratton of Faribault, 
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January 2; Hamilton L. Whithed of Minneapolis, January 11; 
Arthur A. Miller of Crookston, January 26; Emil Geist of St. 
Paul, February 4; Albert M. Marshall of Duluth, February 12; 
Mrs. Cassius M. Ferguson of Minneapolis, February 15; George 
H. Elwell of Minneapolis, February 23 ; Levi Longfellow of Min- 
neapolis, February 26; Mrs. George C. Squires of St. Paul, 
March 2; Frank H. Peterson of Minneapolis, March 11; and 
Leon E. Lum of Duluth, March 18. The deaths of John H. Hill 
of Ironton on July 20, 1924, F. W. Kimball of Waltham on Sep- 
tember 2, 1924, and Richard A. Costello of Graceville, on April 4, 
1925, have not previously been reported in this magazine. 


A brief article entitled “ Visualizing Minnesota Pioneer Life, 
by Willoughby M. Babcock, curator of the society’s museum, 
appears in the March number of Library Notes and News. The 
article tells about the log cabin recently installed in the museum. 


The third volume of Dr. Folwell’s History of Minnesota is 
expected from the press about the middle of the summer. 


As usual, various members of the society’s staff have taken 
advantage of opportunities during the quarter to discuss publicly 
the work of the society or to speak on historical subjects. Thus 
the superintendent visited Rochester on January 25 and spoke 
before a gathering of citizens interested in the formation of an 
Olmsted County historical society. The acting superintendent 
addressed the students of Augsburg Seminary, Minneapolis, on 
the society and its work ; the Lions’ Club of Minneapolis on “ The 
Historical Backgrounds of Minneapolis”; the department of 
applied education of the Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs 
at the winter meeting of that organization on February 4 on “ The 
Challenge of Minnesota History”; the Men’s Club of the Beth- 
lehem Lutheran Church of St. Paul on “ Interpreting Minne- 
sota”; and a group of Hamline University students on Francis 
Parkman. The curator of manuscripts gave addresses to the 
Prospect Park Study Club of Minneapolis and the Meridian Club 
of St. Paul dealing particularly with the Minnesota fur trade 
and illustrating her talks with materials from the society’s manu- 
script collection. The curator of the museum addressed the Ash- 
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lar Club of St. Paul on “ The Beginnings of St. Paul,” and the 
Ramsey County Historical Society and the Riverview Commercial 
Club at a joint meeting on March 2 on “ Glimpses of Early St. 
Paul.” The same illustrated talk was given to the Christ Luth- 
eran Church Brotherhood of St. Paul and, in shorter form, to a 
group of children at the St. Anthony Park branch of the St. Paul 
Public Library. 


The new log cabin exhibit in the society’s museum has been 
the center of interest for recent visitors and seems particularly to 
have stimulated visits by teachers and classes, for 41 classes with 
1,125 teachers and students came to the museum during the first 
three months of 1926. 


Mr. Arthur T. Adams of Minneapolis has been appointed chair- 
man of a committee of the society to make a state-wide survey of 
historic sites, markers, and monuments in Minnesota. The plan 
is to organize a staff of voluntary workers with each county 
represented and to compile an accurate record showing first what 
has been done, and second what the possibilities are for further 
work in the general field of the marking of sites and the erecting 
of monuments. 


Mr. John Talman, the society’s newspaper librarian, has pre- 
sented his resignation from that position, effective on August 1. 
After a vacation trip in the East, Mr. Talman will take up his 
residence in Portland, Oregon, at the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
Herbert R. Dewart. He brings to a close a period of almost 
eighteen years of service on the society’s staff, a period in which 
the newspaper collection has grown greatly in extent and in use- 
fulness to the society and the state. Mr. Talman has a thorough 
acquaintance with the Minnesota press not only as a result of 
long years of work in handling the files collected and owned by 
the society but also through a long practical experience as a news- 
paper man before he joined the society’s staff. He settled in St. 
Paul forty-seven years ago and advanced from one position to 
another until in 1899 he became the managing editor of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Press. His extensive experience, his activity as a 
writer for the press, and his position as the custodian of the great 
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collection of newspapers in the possession of the society have 
combined to make him in a sense the Nestor among Minnesota 
journalists. Mr. Talman is the author of Minnesota in Panora- 
ma: An Historical Poem, The Pure Life; In Memoriam Dr. 
Jay Owens, and many poems that have appeared in magazines and 
newspapers. He has also written extensively for the newspapers 
on local and state history; under the pseudonym of “ Benjamin 
Backnumber ” he contributed a lengthy series of historical arti- 
cles about Minnesota to the St. Paul Daily News. Readers of 
this magazine will recall an article entitled “‘ The Preservation of 
Newspapers” by Mr. Talman, which appeared in the August, 
1917, issue. 


ACCESSIONS 


The manuscript diary kept by John Rollins on a trip from 
Maine to Minnesota in 1848 has been received by the society from 
Mrs. Hattie L. Rollins of Minneapolis. Rollins left Lincoln, 
Maine, on November 6, 1848, and the diary records his trip by 
way of the Great Lakes to Milwaukee and thence overland to 
Galena, and northward by land to La Crosse, Wabasha Prairie, 
Red Wing, Mendota, St. Paul, St. Anthony, Stillwater, Taylor’s 
Falls, Fort Marcy, and Crow Wing. While in Minnesota Rollins 
located three land warrants. He returned East, but he soon came 
back to settle in St. Anthony as one of the earliest residents of 
that village. He engaged in lumbering and built the first steam- 
boat that navigated the Mississippi above the Falls of St. Anthony. 
The society learned of the diary as the result of an essay written 
by Miss Katherine Nelson of Brainerd telling of her great-grand- 
father, John Rollins. This paper, which was entered in the local 
history essay contest conducted by the society and the Minnesota 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, was among those turned over to 
the historical society after the conclusion of the contest. 


Transcripts of English translations of various French letters 
and reports in the archives at Paris of the Association pour la pro- 
pagation de la foi made for the Reverend Edward Hickey of Sacred 
Heart Seminary, Detroit, have been borrowed by the society for 
copying. The papers relate to the dioceses of Dubuque, Milwau- 
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kee, and St. Paul for the period from 1838 to 1880, and those of 
the Dubuque diocese are particularly interesting for they tell of 
the pioneer work in the late thirties and early forties of Ravoux, 
Belcourt, and others. A priest who visited Ravoux at the mouth 
of the St. Peter’s in September, 1843, commenting on the de- 
ficiency of the missionary’s equipment and upon the lack of 
respect felt by the Indians for those who perform manual labor, 
writes, “ Man of the Great Spirit, lately said a savage, how is it 
that you work? Why have you not a Frenchman [a voyageur] 
at your service?” Among the letters from the diocese of Mil- 
waukee is one by F. Bonduel dated November 15, 1847, describ- 
ing a recent visit to Minnesota. After spending a few days at 
the “ mission of St. Pierre” Bonduel traveled “in a wagon” to 
Stillwater. In his letter he writes, “ Arriving there as a stranger, 
all the inhabitants burst out laughing to see me in such an equip- 
age. Image for a minute one of our fish-carts of Ostend with 
two wheels, and it will give you an idea of the diligence that 
brought me to Stillwater. I set out laughing in my turn, and 
taking a bell I went over the village, visiting all the families, and 
in less than an hour I assembled in a room lent me by a good 
Protestant, about 50 persons to whom I gave instruction in Eng- 
lish before going to bed.” Thereafter he tells the singular story 
of Charles Gaspar Bruce, half-breed son of a member of the 
Northwest Company, whom he visited near Stillwater. This man 
was born on the east shore of Red Lake and moved to the banks 
of the St. Croix in 1838. “His mother [a Chippewa woman] 
never let him go to England, where his father left him a great 
fortune.” Wishing to be baptized and legally married he and his 
wife traveled by canoe to Montreal. “The Grand Vicar of the 
Bishop of Montreal announced this event from the pulpit. All 
the city came to see him at the Bishop’s. . . . As he was very 
tawny, the name of Gaspar was given him, name of one of the 
wise men of the East given by tradition to that prince, because 
of his tawny complexion and the distance of the country where- 
from he came to adore the King of the Jews.” 


An old Mexican land deed in manuscript form — one part 
written in the native Indian language and the other in Spanish 
— has been presented by Mrs. John W. Willis of St. Paul. The 
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Indian portion of the deed bears the date 1590, the Spanish, 1614. 
The document is probably the oldest manuscript in the society’s 
possession. 


The original diary of William L. Larned for the period from 
June 29, 1864, to January 31, 1866, has been borrowed for copy- 
ing from Horatio H. Larned of Lansing, Michigan, a son of the 
author. The diary is the personal record of an Anoka man who, 
with his wife, joined the 1864 Fisk expedition to the gold coun- 
try. As a result of Indian attacks the expedition was forced to 
find refuge at the Dakota military post of Fort Rice, then thronged 
with Indian fighters from Minnesota, Iowa, and other states. 
Larned and his wife remained at Fort Rice from 1864 to 1866, 
and the diary mirrors the life at this western post during the 
Indian wars. An amusing sidelight upon the life of the soldiers 
and upon the shrewdness of the Larneds is afforded in the diar- 
ist’s account of how he and his wife became the pie-makers of 
the fort. His wife opened up the trade shortly after reaching 
the fort, but soon found that “the call exceeds the supply,” and 
forthwith her husband was installed “as chief at the moulding 
board.” Larned notes in one entry, “ With the rolling pin in 
hand I am making a great muss, and have turned off some 40 pies 
a day.” When the First United States Infantry arrived at Fort 
Rice on October 17, 1864, the pie-maker recorded that his wife 
and he “went into the pie trust which with a lot of tin plates 
brought in some $40 in money and a house full of hungry sol- 
diers ”; and three days later he writes, “ The pie trade today has 
been rushing us and though we made more than any other day but 
a small number of those waiting were able to get any.” And on 
October 24 he “ chopped down a cottonwood tree and cut a log 
from the butt for a rolling pin.” On the twenty-ninth he sums 
up the situation thus: “Our cash sales of pies, etc. for the week 
is $170. If we were to publish a price current it would read after 
the following style, Pies, Supply limited, quality common to fair, 
no spices, but little shortening. Demand good, sales brisk, price 
30 c.” 


Mr. Robert K. Boyd of Eau Claire has added to his previous 
contributions to the society on the subject of the Sioux Massacre 
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of 1862 a large diagram, sketched by himself, of the camp at 
Birch Coulee during the battle at that point. The value of the 
drawing is enhanced by the fact that Mr. Boyd was a participant 
in the battle. 


A considerable collection of the papers of Alexis Bailly, a 
prominent fur-trader who operated at the mouth of the St. Peter’s 
River and along the Mississippi from about 1820 to 1850 was ob- 
tained some years ago by the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, and from that society photostatic copies were secured in 
1923 for the Minnesota Historical Society (see ante, 5:61). 
About a year ago another group of his papers was discovered in 
the possession of Charles C. Hirschy of Wabasha, who owns the 
former Bailly house in that city. These papers are now on tem- 
porary deposit with the manuscript division of the society, where 
they are being calendared and, in some instances, copied. They 
consist of approximately two hundred letters and other unbound 
papers and of twenty-five account books. The general period 
covered by the documents is that from 1823 to 1850. Much may 
be learned from them about the fur trade and the fur-traders dur- 
ing these years, as well as about the Indians and the garrison at 
Fort Snelling. 


More than three hundred essays on Minnesota local history have 
been received by the society as a result of the recent contest 
sponsored by the society and the Minnesota Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs. 


A detailed statement of the views of Dr. Thomas S. Wil- 
liamson, the well-known Minnesota missionary, on the back- 
grounds of the Sioux Outbreak has been borrowed by the society 
for copying from Mr. John Pease of St. Paul. It was among a 
mass of papers of the famous Wisconsin senator, James R. Doo- 
little, which are now in the possession of Mr. Pease, a grandson 
of Doolittle. Doolittle was the chairman of a federal commis- 
sion of inquiry into the Sioux Outbreak and the Williamson 
paper was secured by him in connection with the investigation 
undertaken by that commission. It is expected that the entire 
collection of Doolittle papers in Mr. Pease’s hands will be turned 
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over to the society for examination and that it will later be pre- 
sented to the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


Among recent additions to the society’s picture collection are a 
large oil painting of the late Alpheus B. Stickney of St. Paul, 
presented by Mrs. Stickney, of Anacortes, Washington; and a 
collection of 132 portraits of Freeborn County pioneers, given by 
Mr. Vegger Gulbrandson of Albert Lea. 


A great mirror in a heavily carved walnut frame which was 
once a part of the furnishings of Lot Moffet’s “castle” in old 
St. Paul has been deposited with the society by Mrs. Eugene A. 
Hendrickson of Minneapolis. 


Two gaily painted parfleches, a beaded buckskin game bag, a 
pair of moccasins of the plains type, three large pipestone pipes, 
and a tobacco pouch are included in a group of Indian articles 
presented to the society by Mrs. A. G. Brisbine of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, through her daughter, Mrs. S. Mills Hayes. A collection 
of painted sticks, found in a Chippewa grave, has been given by 
Mr. Webster Myers of Kelly Lake. A Bontoc Igorot head 
basket, two native spears, a copper cooking bowl, and a number 
of other articles have been added by Miss Pearl Clark, of St. Paul, 
to the Bontoc collection previously presented by her. 


Recent additions to the society’s “domestic life” collection 
include a gold snuff box added to the Dr. Alfred Wharton col- 
lection by Mrs. John W. Willis of St. Paul; an exquisitely carved 
Chinese ivory card case and a gold toothpick case, also presented 
by Mrs. Willis; two interesting pieces of old china, given by 
Mrs. Nellie Wright of Excelsior; and a gentleman’s neck scarf of 
the Civil War period, presented by Mrs. George E. Tuttle of 
Minneapolis. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


“It is futile to talk of literary values or motives in the presen- 
tation of the results of a bit of scientific investigation,” writes 
Homer C. Hockett in an article entitled “ The Literary Motive 
in the Writing of History,” published in the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review for March. “ We do not ask it in chemistry, 
nor in politics, why then in history?” Mr. Hockett believes that 
the “effect of a general exhortation to literary effort in historical 
writing may very well be lessened attention to scholarship,” and 
he asserts that American historians “are not ready to pay that 
price.” He recognizes certain fundamentals of good writing, 
however: “command of good grammar; discrimination in the 
choice of words in order to express nice shades of meaning; abil- 
ity to perceive the interrelationships of data; and aptness in 
organizing matter according to the requirements of these inter- 
relationships.” Given these fundamentals, he believes that there 
is little occasion for worry about the literary style of the writer 
of history. One session of the annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association in May was devoted to a general dis- 
cussion of Mr. Hockett’s views on the conflict between the literary 
and scientific motives in the writing of history. 


The Conference of Historical Societies has brought out a 
Handbook of American Historical Societies (Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, 1926. 81 p.). This useful little volume was compiled by a 
committee consisting of Joseph Schafer, George N. Fuller, and 
Solon J. Buck. The data are arranged by states with a brief 
summary of information about each historical society. The Min- 
nesota section is unfortunately not up to date, for at least five 
county historical societies have been formed since the organiza- 
tion of the St. Louis County Historical Society, which is the 
only local historical society listed for the state. 


Three Minnesota speakers were announced on the program for 
the nineteenth annual convention of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association at Springfield, Illinois, from May 6 to 8: 
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Dr. Clyde A. Duniway, of Carleton College, on “ Illinois to 
Oregon in 1852”; Dr. August C. Krey, of the University of 
Minnesota, on “ The Teaching of History and the Social Studies 
as a Field of Research”; and Dr. Solon J. Buck on the “ Ameri- 
can Historical Association Endowment.” The topic announced 
for the presidential address by Professor James A. Woodburn 
was “ Western Radicalism in American Politics.” 


In an article entitled “ Local History in Public Libraries” by 
Grace M. Malcolm, published in the Library Journal for Febru- 
ary I, a report is given of a questionnaire sent to thirty American 
cities ranging in population from one to two hundred thousand, 
the results of which should be of much value to libraries in Min- 
nesota that are interested in handling local history material. In 
view of the increasing interest in this field a careful survey of the 
situation in the Minnesota public libraries might prove of con- 
siderable practical value. 


A thoughtful study of the “Influences of Frontier Life on 
American Christianity,” by John M. Thomas, is published in the 
Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society for January. 


An important contribution to American history is made by Paul 
D. Evans in his volume on The Holland Land Company, which 
has been brought out by the Buffalo Historical Society as volume 
28 in its Publications (Buffalo, 1924. 469 p.). 


A record of transactions with the Indians at Big Stone Lake in 
1861 and the early spring of 1862 is contained in an old account 
book of J. and C. M. Daily, Pratt, and Company, which is owned 
by Mr. H. A. Languth of Minneapolis and described in the Min- 
neapolis Journal for January 3. Judging from the amount of 
ammunition received by the Indians during this period in ex- 
change for furs, the writer of the article surmises that they were 
preparing for the outbreak of 1862. 


An important study entitled ““ The Persistence of the Westward 
Movement,” by John C. Parish, appears in the Yale Review for 
April. Mr. Parish deals with the westward movement in a broad 
sense and devotes special attention to its persistence in the period 
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since the disappearance of the frontier. Another interesting con- 
tribution to western history in the same magazine is a series of 
“Letters from a Michigan Log Cabin, 1830-1834,” by Elizabeth 
M. Chandler. 


A study of “The Movement to the Far West during the 
Decade of the Sixties,” by Dan E. Clark, is printed in the 
Washington Historical Quarterly for April. 


Dr. O. M. Norlie has written a Supplement to his History of 
the Norwegian People in America giving numerous additions of 
material, a list of about 150 corrections of errors in the original 
volume, a detailed table of contents, and a comprehensive index. 
The Supplement is paged continuously with the main volume 
(Minneapolis, 1926. 515-602 p.). 


The second general meeting of the Norwegian-American His- 
torical Association was held in St. Paul on February 3 and was 
attended by nearly a hundred members from all parts of the 
Northwest. 


The Year-Book of the Swedish Historical Society of America 
for 1924-25 (St. Paul, 1925. 159 p.) contains a valuable article 
on “Swedish Pioneers in Kansas,” by Theodore W. Anderson, 
and an informing and interesting paper on “The First Settle- 
ments in the Kandiyohi Region and Their Fate in the Indian 
Outbreak,” by Victor E. Lawson. These are followed by a docu- 
mentary section of great value for students of Minnesota history. 
Mr. E. B. Gustafson contributes translations, under the heading 
“The Swedes in Minnesota,” of several important newspaper 
articles which appeared originally in Swedish in the Minnesota 
Stats Tidning in the seventies. The editor of that paper, Hans 
Mattson, attempted to gather up comprehensive historical reports 
on the various Swedish settlements in the state of Minnesota. 
Mr. Gustafson has translated two of these, one an “ Historical 
Account of the Swedish Settlement Marine in Washington 
County, Minnesota,” by Robert Gronberger, which first appeared 
in the Tidning for February 6, 1879; the other an account of 
“Vasa, Goodhue County, Minnesota. The First Settlers,” by 
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Carl Roos, from the same paper for February 1, 1877. In the 
Year-Book both the Swedish original and Mr. Gustafson’s trans- 
lation are printed. 

Mr. J. A. Jackson of St. Paul contributes to the Year-Book 
two letters written in 1858 and 1861 by his father, the Reverend 
Andrew Jackson. They are printed both in Swedish and in 
English translation, under the title “ A Pioneer Pastor’s Impres- 
sions.” One of the letters was written from “ Columbia, Green 
Lake Post Office, Minnesota, North America” on June 29, 1861. 
In it the pioneer minister discusses the economic situation of the 
Swedish immigrants and his own work among them. He writes: 
Many erroneous ideas about America are prevalent among you 
in the old home. Some think that if they could only come to 
America they could live as lords and become well off, in fact 
wealthy in a few years; but these people deceive themselves, for 
here one must work and toil for everything that one gets. Others, 
on the other hand, slander this country unreasonably because they 
have heard of one or two who have been unsuccessful here and 
therefore conclude that trouble and misery will be everybody’s 
fate;— this is also incorrect. . . . The Swedes in this locality 
are not well off, but this is not to be wondered at, for when they 
came here a few years ago this place was an absolute wilderness ; 
and you realize that it takes time to break new land, to fence it, 
and to make it into fertile fields. Furthermore, it takes time to 
build houses for ourselves and for the cattle, and therefore it is 
not strange that as yet we have here rather poor houses, and that 
matters are not yet as we would wish them; but every year brings 
new improvements, so that some already have quite comfortable 
homes. 

The Year-Book also contains English translations of two letters 
written by two Swedish immigrants in the Far West in 1862. 


A Swedish-American building, which is to serve as a perma- 
nent museum to house exhibits illustrative of Swedish contribu- 
tions to American life, is to be erected for the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia. 


An article entitled “ Scandinavian Immigrants in Recent Fic- 
tion,” by Isaac Anderson, in the American-Scandinavian Re- 
view for April, discusses four novels: Bojer’s The Emigrants, 
Martha Ostenso’s Wild Geese, and Professor O. E. Rélvaag’s 
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I De Dage (In Those Days) and Riket Grundlegges (The Found- 
ing of the Realm). 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has brought out as vol- 
ume 4 in its Applied History series a study of County Govern- 
ment and Administration in Iowa, edited by Benjamin F. 
Shambaugh (Iowa City, 1925. 716 p.). The volume brings to- 
gether a series of valuable monographs by different writers on 
the various county offices and official activities, with particular 
reference to Iowa, and will undoubtedly serve a useful purpose 
both from the historical and the practical points of view. 


It is announced that the State Historical Society of Iowa will 
soon publish a volume on “ Old Fort Crawford and the Frontier,” 
by Bruce E. Mahan. 


The State Historical Society of Missouri has started an index 
of “all important local subjects presented in the Missouri press,” 
based upon “ both old and recent files.” It is announced that fifty 
thousand subjects have already been indexed. 


Mr. Lawrence K. Fox has succeeded Mr. Doane Robinson, 
who resigned on February I, as superintendent of the State His- 
torical Society of South Dakota. 


An account of “A Missionary Journey on the North Dakota 
Prairies in 1886,” by J. H. Blegen, which appears in the weekly 
issues of Folkebladet of Minneapolis from April 7 to 28, gives 
a vivid picture of frontier conditions in North Dakota. 


Dr. Reginald G. Trotter, whose book on Canadian federation 
was reviewed in the last number of this magazine, has brought 
out an extremely valuable outline and bibliography entitled Cana- 
dian History; A Syllabus and Guide to Reading (New York, 
1926. 162p.). The entire field is divided into twenty-one topics, 
for each of which a brief outline is given followed by detailed 
references. 


An article entitled “ The Identification of the Site Near Port 
Dover of the Wintering Place of Dollier de Casson and Bréhant 
de Galinée, 1669-1670,” by James H. Coyne, appears in Proeeed- 
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ings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada for 1925. 
This site was marked in 1924 by the Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board of Canada, the marker bearing this inscription: 
“ Here, 1669-1670, wintered Dollier and Galinée with seven 
other Frenchmen, the first Europeans known to have ascended 
the Great Lakes to Sault Ste. Marie. The earthen mounds are 
the remains of their hut, which was at once residence, chapel and 
fort.” 


GENERAL MINNESOTA ITEMS 


“Little Bits of History” is the title of a series of articles, 
published in the Minneapolis Labor Review, in which Mr. E. 
Dudley Parsons succeeds in reflecting some of the high lights of 
Minnesota history. The series begins on February 19 with an 
account of “The First Scandinavians in Minnesota” which is 
based upon the Kensington rune stone. This is followed by two 
brief sketches of the French in Minnesota—one on Radisson 
and Groseilliers and the other on the “ French on the Waterways 
of Minnesota” — published on February 26 and March 5; one 
article on the British period, devoted to “ Jonathan Carver’s Jour- 
ney,” which is printed in the issue for March 12; and an account 
of the expeditions of Pike and Long entitled “The Americans 
Arrive” in the Review for March 26. 


It is announced by Mrs. Thomas R. Evans of Le Sueur, chair- 
man of the historical committee of the Sibley House, that the 
Minnesota Daughters of the American Revolution intend to make 
a survey of high schools, normal schools, and colleges in the state 
to determine the extent to which these schools are teaching local 


and state history. 


An example of the slavery problem which resulted from Min- 
nesota’s popularity as a summer resort for Southerners in the 
days before the Civil War is presented in an article by Orlin Fol- 
wick in the Minneapolis Tribune for March 14. It tells of Colo- 
nel Christmas, a visitor at Lake Harriet during the summer of 
1860, and his slave Eliza Winston, who was freed by a decision 
of Judge Charles E. Vanderburgh. The little building in which 
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the judge had his office and in which he gave this decision is still 
standing in Minneapolis. A picture of it and a portrait of Judge 
Vanderburgh appear with the article. 


In celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the University of Minnesota and the fifty-eighth anniversary 
of the signing of the reorganization bill, which finally opened the 
school to students, Charter Day exercises were held on the uni- 
versity campus on February 18. Dr. Folwell, the first president 
of the university, joined in the celebration. The Charter Day 
address was delivered by President Lotus D. Coffman. 


The life of the woman undergraduate at the University of 
Minnesota in the seventies, as recalled by Mrs. M. J. C. Wilkin, 
a member of the class of 1877, is described in an article by Helen 
Gage in the Minneapolis Tribune for January 24. 


The seventy-second anniversary of the founding of Hamline 
University at Red Wing in 1854 was commemorated by a Found- 
er’s Day celebration at the St. Paul university on March 3. 
Among those who aided in securing a charter for the pioneer 
college was William Pitt Murray, whose daughter, Mrs. Alexan- 
der A. Milne of St. Paul, presented her recollections of the early 
days of the school as part of the Founder’s Day exercises. Mr. 
A. J. Meacham and Mrs. W. C. Rice of Minneapolis, who attend- 
ed Hamline during the years preceding the Civil War at Red 
Wing, were present at the celebration. Their recollections of 
life in the frontier school are the subject of an article by Edward 
R. Sammis in the Minneapolis Tribune for March 7. 


The Alumni Record of Hamline University, edited by Henry 
L. Osborne (St. Paul, 1924. 164 p.), contains biographical 
entries for 1,377 graduates of that college, from the class of 1859, 
which had two members, to the class of 1924, which numbered 
seventy-one. 


That frontier colleges were obliged to provide for the physical 
as well as the intellectual wants of their students is revealed in 
an interesting article about St. John’s University at Collegeville, in 
the Minneapolis Journal for January 28. According to this 
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account the college authorities found it so difficult to secure flour 
in sufficient quantities that in 1868 they had a mill erected on the 
campus. Here, with the exception of one year, enough flour to 
meet the college needs was manufactured until 1882. 


The first Carleton College dormitory, known among the students 
as “ Pancake Hall,” is recalled by Dr. James J. Dow of Canton, 
Missouri, an early Carleton graduate, in the Minneapolis Tribune 
for March 21. According to this account an effort is being made 
to preserve the dilapidated structure, which in its better days 
housed some of Carleton’s first students. 


“‘ Minneapolis Once ‘ Foot’ of River Traffic” is the subject of 
an article in the Minneapolis Tribune for January 31 that is based 
upon Captain Fred A. Bill’s history of “ Navigation Above the 
Falls of St. Anthony” recently published in the Burlington 
[lowa] Post (see ante, 6: 216, 310). 


Dr. Hartsough’s study of the Twin Cities as a Metropolitan 
Market, which is reviewed by Professor Black in this number of 
the magazine, contains chapters on the metropolitan concept, the 
establishment and early growth of the Twin Cities, the industrial 
growth of the Twin Cities to 1880, their development as a metro- 
politan center since 1880, the history of transportation and rates 
in the Twin City area, the financial development of the Twin 
Cities, chain banking in the Northwest, the influence of crises in 
the development of the Twin Cities (1857, 1873, 1884, 1893, 
1903-04, 1920-21), and finally the extent and character of the 
metropolitan area centering in Minneapolis and St. Paul. There 
are three maps, including one showing the entire area that the 
author considers tributary to the Twin Cities. Though many 
kinds of source material were used in the preparation of the 
study, newspapers appear to have been particularly important. 


In the course of the article on “‘ The Significance of the Twin 
Cities for Minnesota History,” published in the last number of 
the magazine, some of the limitations of the metropolitan center 
of the Northwest are pointed out — among other things its lack 
of museums of natural history. In a letter to the editor calling 
attention to the natural history objects owned by the St. Paul 
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Institute, Dr. Arthur Sweeney of St. Paul writes, “ The collec- 
tions are small, but interesting, and have a very large educational 
influence upon the community.” 


An interest in the details of the history of Fort Snelling, in 
the soldiers who brought their families to the frontier post, in 
the many regiments that served there, in the soldiers — many of 
them unknown — who are buried in its cemetery, has been 
aroused by the drawing of plans for a new chapel for the fort. 
The decorations for this building will commemorate the outstand- 
ing events in the history of the post, and among its memorials 
will be one to the Reverend Ezekiel G. Gear, who served as chap- 
lain from 1837 to 1860. 


Members of the old Twelfth, Thirteenth, and Fourteenth Min- 
nesota volunteer regiments who served in the Spanish-American 
War held their first general reunion in Minneapolis on April 28. 


One of the charitable organizations of Minneapolis women is 
the subject of a recently published pamphlet entitled History of 
the Minneapolis Branch of the Needlework Guild of America, 
Inc. (23 p.). Its activities in providing new garments for the 
needy poor of the city from 1892 to the present are here outlined. 
The illustrations include portraits of the first officers and some 
of the charter members. 


In an address before the Fifth District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in Minneapolis on February 27, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter 
described the changes in club work among women during the past 
thirty-six years. 


The rescue of a white boy, Ross Tanner, by an Indian squaw 
at the Redwood Agency during the Sioux Massacre is the subject 
of a feature article by Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance in the Min- 
neapolis Tribune for March 7. According to this account Tanner 
was taken north into Manitoba by the Sioux after the massacre, 
escaped when he was about ten years old and lived for a time with 
a Cree band, entered the employ of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and is still living the life of an Indian in Canada. 
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Howard Bratton, 1873-1926 is the title of a pamphlet made up 
of obituary notices of the founder and publisher of the Faribault 
Daily News and reprinted from the issues of that paper for Janu- 
ary 4, 5, and 6. 


The career of Mr. William Mahle, who after emigrating from 
Germany in 1857 settled in St. Paul and began to build ox carts 
and wagons for the use of the pioneers, is outlined in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press for January 17. 


That the spelling of Minnesota was determined by Arthur W. 
Machen, the clerk who engrossed the bill for the creation of the 
territory, is the theory presented by the writer of an article in 
the magazine section of the St. Paul Pioneer Press for April 11. 
Machen is supposed to have added a second n to the name. 


Loca History ITEMS 


Attention was called in the last number of Minnesota History 
to the recent organization of local historical societies in Cook 
and Lake counties. Two additional societies have been estab- 
lished since February 1, making a total of four during the win- 
ter. The Olmsted County Historical Society was organized on 
February 5. A constitution based upon the draft constitution 
published some years ago in the MinNEsota History BULLETIN 
was adopted and the following officers were elected: president, 
Mr. Burt W. Eaton of Rochester; vice president, Mrs. J. E. 
Benedict of Stewartville; secretary, Miss Margaret E. Hickman 
of Rochester ; and treasurer, Mr. L. J. Fiegel, also of Rochester. 
Miss Anna E. Rice of Oronoco, Mr. George W. Granger, and 
Mr. Henry O. Christensen of Rochester were elected directors. 

The Rice County Historical Society was organized at Faribault 
on March 19, when thirty-five people met, adopted a constitution, 
and elected the following officers: president, Dr. Francis L. 
Palmer, Seabury Divinity School, Faribault; vice president, Dr. 
Clyde A. Duniway, professor of history at Carleton College, 
Northfield; recording secretary, Charles N. Sayles of Faribault; 
treasurer, Walter M. Nutting of Faribault; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Charles A. Bierman of Northfield; and directors, Mrs. 
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Charles. Batchelder, Miss Laura Nutting, and Judge M. M. 
Shields. 

It is not unlikely that yet another local historical society will 
soon be organized, for a definite movement toward one has been 
started in Aitkin County. 


In Beltrami County a movement is under way to have the por- 
tion of the Red Lake Indian Reservation which forms a penin- 
sula between the upper and lower lakes set aside as a national 


park. 


Evidence that “ The First House in Hastings ” was a log cabin 
erected by Joseph R. Brown and used as a trading post is pre- 
sented by John R. Case in the Hastings Gazette for January tf. 
The writer gathered his information by questioning pioneers, 
including Mary Mooers, a daughter of the trader, Hazen Mooers, 
and Joseph McCoy, a brother of Brown’s second wife. 


Under the title “Old Norway Lake Reminiscences,” articles 
signed “ Pioneer Kid” have been appearing in the Willmar Trib- 
une since July, 1925. Most of the sketches seem to be based upon 
personal recollections or upon interviews with pioneers. For 
example, the story of the “ Hardanger Heroine” of the Sioux 
War, Guri Endresen Rosseland, published on March 3, is based 
on her own account of her experiences during the massacre. The 
articles for January 13 and February 3 and 17 deal with the bliz- 
zards of 1872 and 1873; and on March 24 the author’s early 
impressions of Willmar are recorded. 


To mark the site of old Fort Fairmont a boulder to which a 
bronze tablet is attached was unveiled on the grounds of the 
Martin County Courthouse in Fairmont on May 9. Among the 
speakers was Judge Lorin Cray of Mankato, who served at Fort 
Fairmont as a member of Company D, Ninth Minnesota Volun- 
teer Infantry, in 1863. The inscription on the tablet reads: “ This 
Boulder Marks the Site of Fort Fairmount Built during the Sioux 
Indian Uprising, 1862, by Co. A 25th Wisconsin Volunteers, 
under Major Jeremiah M. Rusk, and is Dedicated to the Pioneers 
Who Faced the Dangers of Frontier Life to Establish Homes in 
Martin County. Placed by Fairmont Chapter, Daughters of the 
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American Revolution, 1926.” Some interesting information 
about the troops stationed at Fort Fairmont from 1862 to 1864, 
secured from the war department by Mrs. Amy Brown of Fair- 
mont, is printed in the Fairmont Daily Sentinel for April 21. 


A “ Fiftieth Anniversary Section” published by the Northfield 
News as a supplement to its issue of January 1 contains some in- 
teresting articles about that paper, which had its origin as the 
Dundas News in 1876. The leading article is a history of the 
News by Carl L. Weicht, in which much space is devoted to 
the career of Joel P. Heatwole, its publisher from 1884 to 1910. 
“Some Interesting Recollections by a Former Editor” are con- 
tributed by W. F. Shilling, and William W. Pye describes some 
of the “ Picturesque Personalities” connected with the story of 
the paper. The wood cuts used during the early years of the News 
are the subject of a sketch with which a series of these illustra- 
tions appear; another brief article traces the changes in the 
paper’s “mechanical equipment.” Articles on Northfield’s col- 
leges are included — an account of St. Olaf by Professor I. F. 
Grose; and “Some Reminiscences” of Carleton, illustrated by 
an early view of its campus, by Dr. Herbert C. Wilson. 


The days when Read’s Landing was booming and river traffic 
thrived were recalled by members of the Read’s Landing Asso- 
ciation on February 20, when they held their annual meeting at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Morgan of Minneapolis. 


An interesting collection of brief articles, chiefly reminiscences, 
concerning an old Minnesota community is presented in Robert 
Watson’s Notes on the Early Settlement of Cottage Grove and 
Vicinity, Washington Co., Minn. (Northfield, 1924. 36 p.). 
Mr. Watson came to Minnesota in 1850 and he tells in interesting 
fashion of the trip up the Mississippi from Galena on the “ Nom- 
inee,” captained by Orrin Smith. “A great many kinds of people 
were aboard, lumbermen, hunters, sight-seers, health-seekers, 
settlers intending to make new homes, and so forth. They were 
a jolly, jubilant lot for the most part, and oh, so hungry!” Many 
curious questions were asked Captain Smith, according to Mr. 
Watson: “I heard one man ask him: ‘ Are there any Odd Fel- 
lows in that country?’ ‘Qh yes,’ said the cheery captain, ‘ lots 
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of them, all waiting for the girls to come out so they can be 
made even.’” In addition to Mr. Watson’s account the pamphlet 
contains a sketch of Joseph Haskell by Mrs. Helen Pray; a brief 
reminiscent article by John Watson, who also came to Minnesota 
in 1850; a sketch of Joseph Warren Furber by Dr. W. W. Fur- 
ber; and several other interesting items about the Furber family, 
including a pleasant account of the family weddings by Minnie 
H. Watson. 


In the first article of the present number of MINNESOTA 
History, attention is called to the value of advertisements for 
history and numerous illustrations are drawn from early St. Paul 
and St. Anthony newspapers. The writer of a feature article in 
the Minneapolis Journal for January 24 also has been impressed 
with the value of such material, though to prove his point he 
uses but one advertisement —a huge lithographed map published 
by Mr. Budd Reeve in 1878 when he was attempting to sell a 
piece of property in Minneapolis at the foot of Nicollet Avenue. 
In an interview Mr. Reeve tells how the land in question finally 
was acquired by James J. Hill. The map, which is reproduced 
with the article, contains the names of scores of Minneapolis 
pioneers and locates many of the city’s early industries. 


Some account of the part played by Minnehaha Falls as a 
“publicity factor” in the history of Minneapolis is given by 
Lucile R. Collins in an article entitled “ Will Minnehaha Falls 
Come Back?” in the Gopher-M for March. The ancient glory 
of the famous waterfall as celebrated by Longfellow is departed, 
for, alas, it is dry. The Minneapolis board of park commission- 
ers has now worked out plans for pumping one thousand gallons 
of well water per minute over the falls, and Miss Collins there- 
fore answers her title in the affirmative. 


In the seventies Minneapolis had a fire department that would 
“compare favorably with any department east or west” and that 
could cope successfully with a problem such as that presented by 
the mill explosion of 1878, according to an article by Edward R. 
Sammis in the Minneapolis Tribune for January 24. The author 
outlines the history of fire protection in pioneer Minneapolis, and 
describes especially the services of the volunteer department which 
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served the city from 1869 to 1879. The account is based mainly 
upon the diary of Mr. Winn M. Brackett of Farmington, the last 
chief of the volunteers. 


Steamboating on the Mississippi was the chief subject of dis- 
cussion at a joint meeting of the Ramsey County Historical Soci- 
ety and the Riverview Commercial Club in St. Paul on March 2. 
Mayor Arthur E. Nelson of St. Paul spoke on the past, present, 
and future of steamboating; Captain Fred A. Bill outlined the 
history of steamboat traffic on the rivers of the Middle West; 
Mr. J. H. Masek presented a sketch of the late Colonel James H. 
Davidson of St. Paul; and Mr. Willoughby M. Babcock, curator 
of the museum of the Minnesota Historical Society, gave an illus- 
trated lecture entitled “ Glimpses of Old St. Paul.” Captain Bill’s 
paper is published in the Burlington [Iowa] Post for March 6. 








